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made me preſent it to you, as its title, truly ſingular, 
might prejudice certain readers againſt it, who com- 52 1 
monly judge of things but by their appearance... As, 
you are not of this number, it is at your. tribunal, 1 5 4 


whoſe impartiality and underſtanding I am acquaint-. 
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Taz ſame impartiality makes me here ſuppreſs. 
the eneomiums which are due to you, and which a- 
nother would not fail to be laviſh of. This ſhould 
be, in effect, the place for praiſing the judgment, e- 
quity, and good taſte which you always make appear 


in all the things for which you declzre yuurſclves : 

but- 1 am afraid that the abuie which the moſt part 

of writers make of pancgyties in their dedicatory e- 

| pililes will make mine be luſpected, and that they 

will reproach me with endeavouring to fur prize, by 

this charm, your integrity, in ſavour of the work 
which I have the honour to preſent to you; but 

this is far from my mind. Every author, who. 

would be well received by the Public, ought to car- 

ry his recommendation along with him for be 
who is a ſtranger to that is moſt * ſuf- 

+ nn 
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== Do this book then only the honour to read it, 
. 4 l os with all the attention and reflexion which the im- 
* portance of the ſubject it treats of requires; that is 
all the favour 1 here aſk for it. I give you full li- 
berty with regard to the judgment you will be pleaf- 
ed to paſs upon it, which, I hope, will be favourable, 
= in return for the pains which I have taken to render. 
it agreeable to you. If it happens that, contrary to 
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INTRODUCTION. 


T 
is atheiſt ! To the flames, w the flames, to 
& the flames! To make a panegyric upon hell {—Tuſt 
© heavens! What terrible libertiniſm of mind! 
% What unheard of boldneſs ! What terrible i impiety! 

To the flames, to the flames, to the flames, 


* with the deteſtable book and its abominable au- 


e thor !—He is ſurely ſome devil who has eſcaped” 


&« from hell, to come and ſeduce his readers here, and 
cc to break the only chain, which keeps as well the 
© good as the bad in the paths of virtue, —To the 


« flames, to the flames, to the flames, to the flames, | 


s to the. 


On gentlemen — heaven's ſake—gentlemen 


——deign to grant me one moment's hearing ! The. 
greateſt criminals are not refuſed that. 

«© A moment's hearing !—to the ſtake, to the take, 
© to the ſtake, with all the devils of that hell thou 


© art going to, wretched, wicked, impious, curſed 


v8 { Miter 1——* ke 
A 28 Fox 


e N . 


H villain! oh wicked, impious, curſed 


"RR — n 
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INTRODUCTION. 
For heaven's ſake, gentlemen, moderate a little 
the violent tranſports which agitate you, and ſupport. | 
a little better, than you now "One the honour of yours 1 
character. „ | | 
War! you, who are clergymen, to be thus en- 
raged !—Enraged, did I fay? Why you are in ſuch a 
paſſion againſt me, that it would make me tremble for 
my life, if it was in your hands. You ſpeak but of 
flames and ftakes, to which your charity piouſly con- 
demns me. And for what, pray, are you ſo enrag- | 
ed ?—Why, becauſe a title has not the good fortune 
to pleaſe you! Nevertheleſs, the matter upon which 
the book, which I here preſent to you, treats, is your 
deareſt delight, and, as you yourſelves confeſs, the 
Tubje& of your moſt ſerious and ſacred meditations. 
You are ſo taken up with it, that you have it continu- 
ally in your mouths, eſpecially when you interfere in 
judging your neighbour. From whence then can 
come this ſtrange tranſport againſt me? In reality, if 
| | had not known you long ſince, I ſhould have cried 
out, in the juſt aſtoniſhment which your fury cauſes 
in me, with the French ſatiriſt, 
Can ſo much ſpite in ſacred minds reſide ? 
5 60 To the ſtake, to the ſtake, to the ſtake, to the us 
| An, well, to the ſtake !—— be it ſo, I conſent 
to be condemned to it, with the book, which ſtirs up 


. your Pious wrath ſo much, if we deſerve it; but at 
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INTRODUCTION. 1 
leaſt, before you come to this barbarous extremity, 
let us examine this affair a little, if you pleaſe; and, 
as juſtice and equity allow not people to be condemn- 

ed without hearing them, let us ſee a little if I am 

as guilty as you imagine. 


Judge not by appearance, even your foes, 

For nought's more deceitful than outward ſhows: 
This book's a proof. ——Read it you'll quickly find. 
If with ſincerity, twill change your mind. 


Wirz regard to the title which it bears, which 
undoubtedly has ſtirred you up againſt me, I confeſs 
it is fingular. I even own that it was that ſingulari- 
ty which made me chuſe it, the better to excite-the 1 
curioſity of readers, and to engage them to read this . 5 3 | 
fmall work, which is nothing the worſe for the bak 
idea you have formed to yourſelves of it. As to the 
ſubject of which it treats, you yourſelves will agree, 
that it is the moſt intereſting; and when you have | 
read it, you will confeſs, that it is done in a manner 
very proper to produce the good effect which the au- 
thor propoſes to himſelf by it, that is, the reforma 0 
tion of manners. Perhaps you are going again to 
exclaim againſt what I advance: but for heaven's 
ſake continue to hear me, and you ſhall-then jodge if 
IJ am in the wrong or not. | 3 

MozALITY is one of thoſe drugs, which, by the — "_ 
too frequent uſe that has been made of it fog above 3 
3 A 5 | bx 
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Io * INTRODUCTION. 
fix thouſand years, is become almoſt quite inſipid to 
men. Nevertheleſs, it is a remedy which they can- 
not altogether be without. But what means can 
there be found out to make them ſwallow this 
wholeſome pill? Preſent it to them with all its 
harſhneſs, and as the philoſophers have deſcribed it; 
they hate it, and will not ſo much as hear it men- 
tioned. Ornament it as our ableſt preachers do, 
with the moſt ſplendid flowers of rhetoric, and it has 
no other eſſect but to make them fall into as ſound a 
. fleep as the moſt ſoporific opium. What is then to 
be done in this troubleſome extremity? Take the 
method the moſt experienced phyſicians make uſe of 
when they want their patients to take ſome medi- 
eine, which is not very agreeable ; which is, to gild 
the pill, roll it in ſugar, or incloſe it in ſome ſweet- 
meats, which, being eaſily ſwallowed, has its defired 
effect. It is thus that men of wit have done in all 
ages to render themſelves uſeful to mankind, Some, 
knowing that moral truths plainly adminiſtered do 
but diſcourage, or, at moſt, glide but ſoftly over 
their minds, have preſented them as parables and 
fables ; others have diſguiſed them under the figure 
of ſtories : this writer has conveyed them by ſatire z 
that by comedy; one has diſplayed them under the 
ſhape of allegories, another by romances; and, in 
fhort, every one by his different and curious method, 
has had the effect which he propoſed. > 
_* *FotLowins their example, the author of this 
work 
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work has taken a new method, which was in faſhion 
in his time, and has ſucceeded. Panegyrics were 
then the taſte, as romances are at preſent, and were 
made on the meereſt trifles; he therefore has made 
uſe of this mode to diſplay to his contemporaries the 
moſt ſerious and intereſting truths, and bas happily 
given them, by this ingenious artifice, a better reliſh 
than they could have bad from a grave or pedantick 
ſtrain. In ſhort, the picture of hell, with all its 
different puniſhments, has been ſo long diſplayed to us, 
that we now do not ſo much as take the trouble to 
look at it; eſpecially as the moſt ignorant of our 
churchmen, in order to carry every point they pleaſe 
throughout the Chriſtian world, have made a perfect 
bugbear of it. But to repreſent it under a charm- 
ing appearance, at the firft glance at leaſt, is ſuch a 
novelty, that it cannot fail of having a good effect 
upon the human heart, were it only for the oddity 
of the contrivance. ! 

THERE is ſtill one thing, ati that I hank 
to tell you concerning this work, which is, that Lam 
but the tranſlator of it; the author, who was a man 
of great genius, as you will ſee by the reading of his 
book, having been dead more than a hundred years. 
Moreover, you will ſee by this how much you have 
been to blame, and how much more you would have 
been ſo, if you had continued your uſeleſs exclama- 
tions againſt a mortal, whom the irrevocable laws of 

nature have put out of your reach. Give a truce to 
a A434 rancour 
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rancour then, and admire the vivacity, ſteadineſs of 
argument, and fruitfulneſs of imagination, with which 
he has treated in this book, a ſubject handled ſo often, 
and in fo fruitleſs a manner, both before and after 
his death, rather than endeavour to blaſt the memory 
of a man, through a falſe zeal, who has left ſuch ex- 
cellent inſtructions to poſterity. Would you do a 
thing which would be inſinitely more glorious and 
uſeful to yourſelves, profit by a work which has coſt 
him a great a deal more labour and time than you 
can fpend in criticiling on it, or exclaiming againſt 
him, which he muſt doubtleſs laugh at in his grave. 
Bor have a better opinion of you, and it is for 
that reaſon I intreat you to read this work, which, 
properly ſpeaking, is a juſt deſcription of mankind 
'fince the creation. You will ſee therein all the de- 
fects, exceſſes, vices and follies, into which they have 
run at all times, on one fide. - The author for this 
purpoſe has cauſed all the great perſonages which 
have ever been produced to paſs before your eyes, as 
it were in review, all whoſe pretended greatneſs you 
will own is brought to the loweſt pitch of real mean- 
neſs. You will be informed, on the other hand, 
wherein true glory, real virtue, and the true bleſ- 
- Gngs, which alone can make a man truly great, wor- 
thy, and happy, conſiſt. In ſhort, you will here ſee 
a picture of the world as it is, and as it always has 
been, to the true philoſopher ; * is, the real ra- 


tional man. 
CanpDip 
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CaN pip reader, it is not poſſible you can avoid 
feeling a vaſt pleaſure in beholding ſo extenſive, ſo 
agreeable, and ſo variegated a picture, though you be 
ever fo little a philoſopher in your own writings. 
It ſtill would be a greater impoſſibility for you not 
to draw the conſequences which the author has in 
his view from it, and which naturally follow from theſe 
ingenious and agreeable pictures; that is, the change 
and reformation of manners. If you are in this diſ- 
poſition, as I perſuade myſelf you are, | 
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X ETX INC E the famous Eraſmus, of Oe” : 
8 N* and ſatirical memory, thought fit to write, 
divert himſelf, The Praism 
I in order to 
TEX of FoLLx, a work dictated by reaſon, and 
compoſed by Wann ſeveral other wits, following 


* — 
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+ (Didier) was one of the moſt learned men, and 
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the 1 of this great man, have exerciſed their 


genius upon ſubjects pretty much of the ſame kind; 
in 


dd. — 


— — 


greateſt genuiſes, that ever has, or perhaps ever will 
appear. He was born at Rotterdam, on the 28th 


day of October, 1467, and died at Baſle in Switzer- 


land, on the 12th day of July, 1536, where he 
had been rector of the academy. Never was a learn- 
ed man mare reſpected by the ſovereigns of Europe, 
who all endeavoured to draw him into their king- 
doms. Charles V. Henry VII. king of England, 
Francis I. king of France, and the popes Leo X. Ad- 
rian VI. and Paul HI. ſtrove who ſhould ſhew the 
higheſt eſteem for him, by the kind offers which they 
made him; even to ſuch a degree, that the two laſt 


wanted to place him in the number of the cardinals. 


But he rejected all their generous offers, having no 


other ambition or paſſion but for ſtudy, in which he 


made aſtoniſhing progreſs. He was endowed with a 
prodigious memory, a ſurprizing eaſineſs in writing, 
and wrote with elegance and clearneſs, We are 
chiefly indebted to him for the re-eſtabliſhment of 
polite learning in Europe, for good editions of the 


Fathers, for the taſte of criticiſm, and for the ſtudy. 


of antiquity. He was the firſt who freed theological 


ſubjecks from the ſophiſtical reaſonings, and unintel- 
ligible Jargon of the ſchools, and treated them in a 
noble manner. He reproved the vices of the age in 


which he lived with great freedom, eſpecially thoſe 


of the eccleſiaſtics, their Juperſtition, the averſion 
=> they | 


A 


in which they have more or leſs ſucceeded, accord 


ing to their different abilities. From hence came 
that vaſt number of panegyrics made on ſubjects which 
uh e £270 Ge- i 
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S 


* 


they had to all polite literature, and the ignorance 
and barbarity which poſſeſſed the ſchools. He wrote 
againſt the ignorance, debauchery, and folly of the 
monks, with the ſame freedom. But they avenged 
themſelves after their manner, that is, by treating 
him like an heretic ; although the enemies of . the 
church never had a more irreconcileable enemy. But 
it was neceſſary they ſhould render him odious who 
had deſcribed them ſo juſtly; and this expedient, 
how fooliſh ſoever it is in itſelf, has always ſucceed- 

ed to theſe people's deſires, when practiſed on the 
ſtupid populace ; and therefore this is the great en- 
gine which they play againſt thoſe who diſpleaſe them. 
Nor did he ſpare either them or the ſchoolmen in. 
his PRAISE of FolIr, which he compoſed at the 
houſe of the celebrated Sir Thomas More, Lord Chan- 


cellor of England, who was his intimate friend, and _ 
to whom he dedicated it. All his other compoſts . 
tions, which have been ſeveral times printed in Hol=.'  "Y 
land, in nine volumes in folio, are as much ſought _-_ 


for as they are really valuable. The republic of Hol- 
land, proud of having given birth to ſo great a man, 
have erected a brazen ſtatue, to perpetuate and do 


. honour to his name, in one of the public places in 
the fine and rich city, of Rotterdam; where they 
ſtill preſerve the houſe in which he was born, with 
great care. * l 
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ſo little deſerved them, that, on the contrary, they 
had been looked upon either as hateful vices, as com- 
mon nuiſances, as terrible misfortunes, or as objects 
of the meaneſt and moſt deſpicable nature. In emu- 
lation of each other, one preſents us with a panegy- 
ric on drunkenneſs; another the praiſes of the gout ; 
this celebrates a quartan ague; that the fly“; ano- 
ther the gnat +; one praiſes the louſe; a ſecond the 
flea, This writes the eulogium of the aſs ; another 
that of dirt. Even poverty has been praiſed, and the 


Itch alſo. In ſhort, this trifling fancy has been car- 


ried ſo far, in which theſe authors have all of them 
diſplayed, in greater or leſs degrees, their wit and 


erudition, that one of them has even wrote a pane- 
- gyric upon nothing. And indeed that work ſold as 


well as any of the others, ſo great is the love of men 
for W 
PanRHAPs you are here going to cry out, Fine 


| | ſubjeQts truly, to engage the time of people of ge - 


nivs! Theſe authors muſt ſurely have loſt the ſmall 


ſhare of underftanding which they had, when they 


began with ſuch follies. I confeſs, that the moſt 
| part 


* Lucian has made a panegyrie upon this inſect, 


which is amongſt his works. 


+ There is in ſome of the editions of Virgil a 


_ ſmall poem, entitled, Culex, or the Gnat, which is 
attributed to him, but is certainly the work of ſeme 


inferior author, 
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part of them might have been employed in more 
uſeful works. But then we ought to conſider, that 
theſe ſmall pieces are only the amuſement of leiſure 


hours, and a relaxation to the mind from affairs of 


more concern; beſides, the largeſt books are not al - 
ways found to be the moſt uſeful, the moſt agreea- 
able to read, or the beſt compoſed. Moreover, it is 
nearly the ſame with learning as with the other arts, 


wherein a diverſity of talents is as neceſſary as a di- 
verſity of workmanſhip. For example, one artiſt 


makes his name immortal by the building of ſtately 
temples, ſplendid palaces, and high columns ; the e- 


recting immenſe obeliſks, and raiſing large pyramids; | 
another, by forming huge Coloſſal ſtatues; whilſt = 
others make themſelves as famous by works of ſur= -_ 


| priſing ſmallneſs. For inſtance, ſuch was he who 


wrote Homer's Iliad in ſuch minute characters, and 
upon a ſkin of ſo thin a ſubſtance, that all that poem, f 
which contains upwards of fifteen thouſand lines, 7 
could be incloſed in the ſhell of a walnut T. An 
ſuch was he who ingeniouſly put fifreen pairs of dice, 7A "77 | 


with all rhe proper -points engraved on the fix ſides 
of each, into a cherry - ſtone, made in the form of a 
ſmall baſket. In ſhort, our own artiſts are no leſs 
curious, as we ſee a great many little things, whoſe 
neatneſs aſtoniſhes us, made of filver, tortoiſe-ſhell, 


ivory, 


— 


+ Pliny, book vii. chap. 21. 
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ivory, and other kinds of materials; ſuch as ants, 
and other artificial inſets, and chariots drawn by fix 
horſes, of ſuch ſurpriſing minuteneſs, that a ſmall 
fly can cover them with one of his wings f. We 
ought not therefore to judge of the merit of a work 
by its greatneſs; a miniature of leſs than an inch in 
length, may be as beautiful, and even more perfect, 
than a picture of twenty, thirty, or forty feet in 
height. So may a book of ſeven or eight leaves be 
perhaps much more agteeable and inſtructive than 
one in ſeven or eight huge volumes in folio. 1 
therefore flatter myſelf with the moſt ſanguine hopes, 
that the publick will not only judge candidly of my 
work, but honour it with the marks of their _ . 
approbation. | 138 
Ix this expectation I nene to treat a ſubject, 
which I believe no one has ever attempted before me. 
Whether it is, that thoſe who have thought upon 
ſuch a deſign have been diſſuaded from it, from a 
fear of polluting their pens in touching ſuch a ſub- 
ject, or from a fear of being oppoſed by bigotry and 
prejudice, I cannot pretend to judge. For my part, 
as I dread neither of them, I ſhall begin valiantly, 
. proteſting, that I do not deſign to advance any thing 
in this work which is aer; either to orthodox 
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+ This is what the ancient hiſtorians relate con- 
cerning Callicrates, a Grecian ſculptor. 
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faith, morality, or Chriſtian piety ; nor ſhall I in- 


troduce any thing which can convey the leaſt preju- 


dice to the character of any body. In ſhort, I de- 
clare, that, in making a panegyric upon Hell, my 

deſign is not to excite the reader to wiſh to go there, 
ill leſs to go with him in his journey; which, if 
he earneſtly deſires to take, he may very well go 


without me. In this caſe indeed my boot may ſerve 


him as a guide in that country, an honour which I 1 
the poet, with the greateſt wig an 


My little book, you ſhall go to Hell n me +. 


AFTER ſo authentic a declaration, if any fooliſh 
perſon, of whom there are great numbers in the 
world, ſhould judge otherwiſe of my work, or inten- 
tions, I freely tell them, that I ſhall concern myſelf 


* 
3 


do not in the leaſt deſire, being able to repeat after - 


% 


very little about their opinion, It will ſuffice me, if 


the perſons who tave wit and good ſenſe ſee, in 


reading it, what is the end which I propoſe, and am 
aſſured that they do not diſapprove it. They will 
ſoon perceive that I write not for the idiot, the bi- 


got, or the fribble, but for thoſe who know that there 


* 


4 
a * _ . 


+ This is an imitation of this verſe of Ovid : 


Parve (nec invidzo}) ſine me, liber, ibis in urbem. 


are 


Ovid. Triſt. 1 . 25 
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8 THE PRAISE OF HELL. 
are ſeveral things which we frequently ironically 
commend, with a deſign to give an averſion to them, 
and others againſt which we vehemently declaim, in 
order to make them more lovely. This is a ſtrata- 
gem which is very common to writers, and ſtill 
more ſo with prieſts and lawyers. 

HavinG thus expoſed my intention to my read- 
ers, I ſhall proceed without any farther introduction 
concerning it. 


Py — — 


"PART, F LES 


— 


* H | A P. ; £ : e 
The Pr of Hell with reg to its rig.” 


N XEXN AEN a wricer undertakes to m 
5 5 eulogium, or even to give a plain 45 5 

c 13 5 ſcription of a city, caſtle, fortreſs, cita- 
K 7 del, or building, though ever ſo little 
renowned, he commonly begins with its origin, and 
never fails to praiſe him who was the founder of itz 
for this reaſon no author ever gave a deſcription of 
the city of Thebes, without mentioning Amphion at 


"the 
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the fame time, who was thought to be the founder 
of it; of Babylon, without praiſing the celebrated 
Semiramis; of Carthage, without making mention of 
the fair and unhappy Dido; of Rome, without add- 
ing an encomium upon Romulus, its founder; of 
Padua, without ſpeaking of Antenor, who was ſup= 
poſed to have founded it; in ſhort, they never name 
the famous city of Anvers, nor its ſtrong fortificati- 
ons, without naming the celebrated Ferdinand de To- 
ledo, duke of Alba, who made them be conſtructed 
by his engineer Paloto, who had a greater knowledge 
of fortifications than any of his contemporaries. 
Bor whatever panegyric may be made upon the 
moſt conſiderable, the moſt renowned, the moſt won- 
derful thing the univerſe has ever yet contained, it 
is evident there never was, or ever will be, any city, 
palace, or other building, however ſplendid it is, or 
has been, without excepting thoſe to which have 
oh given the title of the wonders of the world, that 
n. preſume to boaſt ſo. ancient an origin, ſo Hluſtri- 
ous a cr, or bo ſkilful an. architect, as that of 
Hell. 
ExAL r as much as you pleaſe, ye lovers of an- 
tiquity, the profound knowledge, the aſtoniſhing and. 
unbounded imagination, the admirable maſter- 
pieces of execution, and, in ſhort, all the talents, 
ſcarcely credible, of the famous Archimedes +. 
W 


* — 6 — * „ 


t A celebrated mathematician of 8 40 * 
5 5 relation . 
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Boaſt, ye admirers of mechanic powers, the ſacred 
promiſe which he made king Hiero, that if he would 
give him a place in Heaven, where he might fix his 
ſtation, he would, by means of the machines he had, 
or ſhould invent, move the earthly globe from 
whence it hangs, and tranſport it whither he pleaſed: 
yet neither theſe ancient wonders, enlarged as they 
have been by fame, nor all the genius, . induſtry and 
invention of that ſurpriſing man, were any thing 

. 70 f when 


* — 


7 £ 


relation of the monarch abovementioned. His ſur- 
prifing ſkill in mathematics was evinced by a vaſt 
number of machines which he invented, particularly 
thoſe by which he raiſed up into the air the ſhips of 


Marcellus, the Roman general, who came to beſiege 


Syracuſe. When the city was taken, Archimedes 


was fo bighly engaged in fome mathematical inveſtt- 9 


gation, that he heard not the noiſe which commonly 
attends on ſuch occaſions :——A ſoldier, who found 
him buſied in drawing lines, aſked him his name, 


for Marcellus had given orders, that, in confiderati- ' _ 


on of his extraordinary talents, no injury ſhould be 
done to him, or any of his family; — But Archi- 
medes's mind being full of what he was about, he 
deſired him not to diſturb him; which ſhort anſwer 
ſo enraged the brute, that he killed him on the ſpot. 
Marcellus was vaſtly concerned at it, and in or- 
der to comfort his family, and in ſome meaſure to re- 
pair the loſs they had ſuſtained, loaded them with 
preſents, and every ſort of civility he was capable of. 
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when compared with the knowledge, {kill and power 
of him who founded Hell, 'which I ſhall here call 
the kingdom of Lucifer; a building ſo ſolid and well 
fortified, that all the attempts that prince of darkneſs 
has made, during ſo many ages, to get out of this 
his preſent dwelling, and regain Heaven, his former 
abode, have been to no purpoſe. Neither was it the 
work of men, nor devils themſelves : For how could 
men have made it, ſince it ſubſiſted before they exiſt. 
ed? And for the devils, as it was ordained to be a 
perpetual priſon for them; it is not to be ſuſpected 
they would labour in the erecting it. No, that 
would be making rods. to whip themſelves, and 
it is well known that they are too cunning to fall 
into ſuch follies. | 
PERHars you will, following Plato's opinion, tell 
me, that it was made by heavenly beings, who, hav- 
ing more knowledge, and greater power than all 
mankind together, raiſed this building the ſame way 
as he tells us they founded the univerſe. 
To this I anſwer, that, if this famous man to 
whom the ancients have given the ſurname of Di- 
vine, had but peruſed the. holy fcriptures, he would 
have been careful of advancing that paradox. In 
ſhort, he would have perceived, that there were in 
Hell a vaſt number of thoſe celeſtial beings, who 
were ſuffering in the flames for the crime of their 
rebelling againſt God, at the very time of the crea- 
- H10N.« | 
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IT therefore appears from all this, that Hell is 
rhe workmanſhip of the ſupreme, omniſcient, omni- 
potent Being, the Creator of every thing, who, as 
the greateſt of the prophets teſtify, has lighted a fire 
there, which has burned fince that time, and will 
burn for ever. Therefore, if the ſun, the moon, and 
the ſtars ; if all the conſtellations which ſhine in the 
firmament; if all the elements; if animals and in- 
ſets z even the ſmalleſt of reptiles are the objects of 
our praiſe, becauſe God made them, would it not be 
unjuſt to refuſe the ſame encomiums to Hell, ſince, 
as I have demonſtrated, he made it alſo ? ; 
Tk Hebrew author of the book intitled Eccles» 
ſiaſtes, in looking upon the ſun, celebrates its praiſe, 
but it is with regard to him who made it. He is 
ſeized with amazement at beholding it, but the great 
objeck of his ſenfations is turned upon him who 
bad created this ſurpriſing ball. O how ſupreme is 
he, who hath made thee ! he cries out in a tranſport 
of admiration. We agree with thee he is ſo ; but 
he, who created Hell, is as powerful. It would be 
a great impiety not to give him praiſe on this ac» 
count alſo, | | 
TukRE is another reaſon, which ſhould make us 
give Hell all the reſpect and praiſe which are its due, 
which is, that the works of God are far ſuperior to 
thoſe of men. The latter, however well performed, 
are found to have ſome defect or other, which makes. 
them loſe ſome of their merit. Homer, for exam- 
ple, 
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ple, the prince and moſt ancient of the Grecian 
poets, however excellent his Iliad may appear, has 
ſome dull places in it, which weary the reader, and 
has made one of the greateſt poets exclaim againſt 
him, | | ot 


Nay, ſometimes, renowned Homer taſteleſs grows. 


_ NoTwITHSTANDING the great character of A- 
pelles as a painter, and how ſurpriſing ſoever his pie- 
tures were, yet he himſelf frequently diſcovered 
faults in them, which had eſcaped him in the hurry 
of compoſing them. But God is not thus with any 
of his works. As he himſelf is perfection, he can- 
not do wrong. His works are as perfect as they can 
be, and are therefore above all criticiſm and reproach. 
It does God an injury therefore to ſpeak ill of Hell. 
It is failing in the reſpect which is due to him. In 
mort, it is inſulting revelation, which teſtifies in ex- 
preſs terms in the ſacred writings, that the whole 

works of God, not excepting Hell, are not ſimple, 
x but very good. And God faw all that he had 
made, and behold it was very good.” 


THE PRAISE OF — 
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3 Hell an admirable 1 on nn, of its ſituation. 
F the origin of Hell ſhould render it moſt reſpect- 
ed by us, its ſituation ought not to do leſs. If 


we refer to all the teſtimonies of antiquity, either 


heathen or chriſtian, upon this point, we ſhall find 
them all agree, that Hell is in the, centre of the 
world. Moreover, T remember to have read of An- 
axagoras, an ancient philoſopher, who, when he was 


juſt expiring, being aſked by thoſe who were attend- 


ing bim where he would chuſe to be buried, anſwers 


ed, Wherever you pleaſe ; and he gave them a very ; $ 
good reaſon for his indifference with regard to this, 


adding, In whatever place upon the earth you may 


lay my body aſter my death, it will have no greater 
way to go from either fide of the globe, to get the 


way to Hell: a reply which perfectly agrees with 


truth, and which is founded upon the ſureſt demon- 
ſtration of geometry. In ſhort, the philoſopher, 


knowing that the earth is round, and that Hell was 
in the middle of it, was certainly very right in ſay- 
ing, that his journey thither would be equal on what- 
ever ſide he ſet off, and conſequently it was no 9 


matter where they buried him. 
i Now 
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x6 THE PRAISE OF HELL. 
Now this is a great proof of the excellence of 


Hell ; for all good things are always placed in the 


middle in this world. 

Tus ancient geographers have remarked, from 
this conſideration, that Jeruſalem, that holy city, 
where God reſided when on earth, that capital of his 
beloved people, the dwelling of the kings who had 
the honour to ſucceed him in the government of that 
mation, that metropolis of the univerſe, where its ſa- 


cred Redeemer was to appear, to preach, and to be 


put to death, was, by God's permiſſion, ſet in the 
middle of the earth, that is, in the exterior centre, 
as Hell is in the interior. It is alſo for the ſame rea- 
fon that the ſun, which, next to God, is the king 


and ſoul of all nature, occupies the middle of the 
__ heavens, and makes the point round which the planets 
. Tevolve. For that reaſon it is that virtue, which is 
the moſt eſtimable thing in Heaven, and upon earth, 
is always found in the juſt centre, as every one 


knows, who have but the leaſt tincture of morality. 
In ſhort, if a king ſhould dwell always in the centre of 
his dominions, as Calanus the philoſopher once ſaid 
to Alexander, it is but juſt that Lucifer, who in the 
holy writings has been called, and in reality is, as we 
ſhall preſently ſee, the Prince and the Power of 
darkneſs, has likewiſe fixed his abode in the middle 
of the earth. An honourable ſituation, without 


doubt, and which, beſides its great convenience, rai- 


ſes the glory of Hell to a great pitch. 
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C. H iA R. II. 
Of Hell's duration and ſtability. 


SHOULD certainly have paſſed over the ſtability / 
and duration of Hell, as they are ſo evident and 
indiſputable articles, had it not been formerly doubt: 
ed by a ſect, that this empire would laſt only for 2 
certain time, after which it would be deſtroyed, as 
thoſe of this world have been, and will be for ever. 
| This ſect has itſelf happily been deſtroyed, and has 
now no partiſans remaining. But another has riſen 
fince, which ſtill ſubſiſts, much more numerous than 
one can imagine, and which has raiſed ſtill greater 
errors than the other. Theſe are they, who deſire 
to be able wholly to annihilate the infernal regions 
with ſo much ardour, that, if they could find à chief, 
who would go at their head, we ſhould ſee them, 
like ſo many Titans, ruſhing on, beſieging Hell, 
driving Lucifer from his throne, overturning his pas. 
lace, and burying his ſubjeQs, with himſelf, amongſt 
the ruins. Yet, if the thing was poſſible, we ſhould 
ſee them imitate thoſe haughty. ſons of earth, who! -A 
formerly attempted to ' ſcale Heaven, But in vain 4 -F 
they wiſh for this annihilation. The warmth of 
their defires, in this reſpect, is a demonſtrative proof 
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18 THE PRAIS EOF HELL. 

of their inward conviction, that it will laſt eternally. 

They, far different from thoſe people, who, in pure 
ſimplicity, feared nothing but that the ſky ſhould fall, 
and cruſh them to pieces, fearing that they will fall 

into Hell, and not without juſt reaſon, are anxious 

to find means how to deſlroy it. Vain project! fo 

much the more fooliſh and raſh, as an empire never 

had a ſteadier foundation, nor was Jeſs ſubject to the 
dread of ſuch a revolution. Let us go on then to 

the examination, and prove this truth to thoſe incre- 
dulous people, who doubt it in the leaſt. 

"Ix the laſt chapter I took notice of the difference 
there is between the works of God and man. The 
latter, reſembling their authors, partake of their 
weakneſs, and periſh at laſt, however ſolid they may 

appear. Rome, for inſtanee, that famous city, which 
was the miſtreſs of the world for ſeveral ages, ſhould 
have ſubſiſted for ever, if we could give credit to her 
flatterers. Her hiſtorians and poets, who talk like 
prophets, think on nothing elſe in all their writings; 

1 as her churchmen do to this time who have ſucceeded- 
1 theſe famous enthuſiaſts, And yet, notwithſtand- 
14 ing their flattering predictions, notwithſtanding all 
the fooliſh ſtories of both the one and the other, had 
ever any city in the univerſe more revolutions? An 
hundred times has it been ſacked, and almoſt redue- 
ed to aſhes by its enemies; what is it at preſent, but 
a heap of ruins, a mere ſkeleton, ſcarce to be called 2 
fhadow of what it was formerly? And what are ite 
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viſt domains, which, as ſoine writers yet pretend to 


ſay, will laſt to eternity, now reduced to? 


BABTLON, that magnificent city, which was cal- 
led the Wonder of the World, for to embelliſh which 


Semiramis laid out ſuch immenſe ſums; whoſe walls 
alone were a year in raiſing, although three hundred 


thouſand labourers were employed about it every day; 
and whoſe ſuperb towers feemed ſtrong: enough to 
baffle men, time, and the all powerful gods them- 
ſelves to deſtroy it: yet this miracle of human ef- 
forts is now ſo totally deſtroyed, that not the leaſt 
footſtep of itſelf or its inhabitants have been a 
vered for many ages paſt. 

EGYPTy, that country. ſo: fruitful. in wonders of 
nature and art, and ſo long renowned for both;; 


where are now her pyramids, her temples, and ſeve- 


ral other things, which were formerly the admirati- 
on of the curious? Where are all thoſe monuments 
ſo celebrated in hiſtory e There ſtill remain ſome 
ruins of theſe ſurprizing buildings ſcattered up and 
down in frightful deſarts and oceans of ſand; which 
are almoſt buried therein, and wait but for time, the 
deſtroyer of all things, to be ſwallowed _ like all 
the reſt. . | 

Non have the moſt flouriſhing Ling vide: 
ſeemed eſtabliſhed on the ſureſt foundations, efcaped 
theſe inevitable revolutions, Without mentioning 
the four great and famous monarchies which deſtroy- 


ed and ſucceeded one another; viz. the Afſyrian, 


B 2 which 
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| which was aboliſhed by the Perſians, the Perſian by 
the Greeks, and the Greek by the Romans. With- 

out taking any notice of the laſt, which had ſwallow- 
ed up the others, being deſtroyed, how many em- 
pires and republics have diſappeared from the earth ? 
From whence came theſe changes? Why, from the 
inconſtancy, inftability, and weakneſs inſeparable 
from all the eftabliſhments of men. 

IT is almoſt the ſame with the work of thoſe in- 
telligences, both evil and good, whom we call an- 
gels: for, though far more perfect than thoſe of man- 

kind, nevertheleſs they all have changes. If you 
would have proof of this aſſertion, only read the le- 
gends of our ſaints, where you ſhall ſee them em- 
ployed, like fairies, in erecting towns, caſtles, and 
ſplendid palaces, with a glance of the eye, and as ex- 
peditiouſſy diſappear. For inſlance, that of St. 
Wulfran; you will there behold how Satan, want 
ing to ſeduce that ſaint, and to engage him again to 
worſhip falſe gods, ſhewed him a paradiſe all ſpark- 
= | ling with gold and precious ſtones, which he had 
"7 z L 1 raiſed in an inftant, and which he told him would 
= | be the dwelling of thoſe who worſhipped idols after 
death. The ſaint, charmed with this ſplendid view, 
began to ſtagger in his faith, till, reflecting upon 
what the devil had ſaid to him, he began to ſuſpect 
J him as a ſeducer, and reſolved to make a trial of it, 
by ſaying, If this magnificent palace which you 
eee before my eyes is the work of God, let it ſub- 
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(e ſiſt; but if it is the work of the devil, let it fall to 
ic ruins.” No ſooner were theſe words out of the 
ſaint's mouth, than the palace iz1mediately diſappear= 
ed, as quick as the decorations of our theatres at the 
whiſtle of the prompter. And why ? becauſe it was 
not God's work. Now as Hell is the work of the 
Almighty, we muſt conclude with St. Wulfran, that 
it will endure for ever. 

Lr us proceed ſtill farther, and ſhew, that it is 
almoſt, if not quite, the only work of God, which 
ſhall enjoy this glorious privilege. Nothing can be 
eaſier than this demonſtration. Here it 1s then. 

TRE heavens, which are the maſter-piece of the 
almighty Creator, had given cauſe, nay, certainty of 


belief, that they had,-and ſhould laſt for ever. This 


opinion went from the philoſophers to the poets, and 
all other famous authors, who give the ſtars the name 


of everlaſting flames whenever they mention them. 45 
For near four thouſand years every body believed 
them, and we ſhould ſtill have been in the ſame opi- 
nion, had net Incarnate Truth, which could not be 
deceived, or deceive, cleared up this point to us. We 
have learned from him, that not only the earth, 
which has ſubſiſted for ſo many ages as God made 
it, and perhaps ſhould ſubſiſt for millions of years, 


mall be deſtroyed at laſt 3. but the heavens alſo, that 
maſter-piece of unlimited power, ſhall be annihilated. 


It is Hell alone which ſhall- continue as long as his 
de own. juſtice, which is for ever, 5 as he inſorms us, 


* 
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ſhall burn eternally. Theſe are the only flames, 
which can be really (tiled everlaſting. Thoſe of the 
BE | ſtars, that of the ſun, which enlighten and warm the 
= earth, and make her fruitful, ſhall be put out at laſt.; 
but theſe ſhall blaze for many ages, without any 
thing being able to put them out, or even to leſſen 
their violence. But let us now go on to the other 


5 prerogatives and advantages that Hell enjoys, which 
are a good many. 


* 
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Hell a moſt excellent s on account of its eafinsfe 


of e. 


OTH ancient and modern geographers ve- 
ry wiſely remark, that thoſe countries which 
. are the richeſt, the moſt agreeable, the moſt 
'. flouriſhing, and the beſt peopled, and whoſe 
inhabitants muſt, conſequently, be happy, have 
the moſt ſea-ports. The cauſe of fhis is obvious. 
Since they can, and do, import into it from all coun- 
tries that can produce abundance, by this means, it 

both promotes trade, and increafes the number of in- 
4 if 1 habitants, and muſt conſequently make not only the 
= i ſubjects, but alſo the ſovereign of the country under 
whom they live, rich. Now the convenient ſituati- 
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_ er of Hell, which has made it acceſſible to every 
nation of the world in all ages, is one of the greateſt 
advantages it has. I even ſay more, that in this ar- 
ticle it has the ad vantage of Heaven itſelf. 

IN ſhort, if this laſt mentioned place is a ſeat of 
happineſs, it has alſo this great inconvenience, that 
no one can get to it but with a great deal of trou- 
ble. The road which leads to it is both dangerous 
and difficult ; it is very narrow, every where erouded 
with thorns and briars, and environed on every ſide 
with frightful, and almoſt inevitable rocks and preci- 
pices; and the way itſelf is ſo ſteep and ſlippery, 
that we often ſee happen to them who go thither 


with the greateſt courage, what ſoldiers fuffer every 
day in beſieging a place which they hope to take by 


ſtorm. They ſet their ladders up againſt the walls, 


which they climb with the utmoſt difficulty. Ali Fr 5 


dy have a hand, a foot upon the rampart; nay, even 


think themſelves the maſters of the place, and, in WY Ie 


|; . . 0 9 EET + # 
dea, ſybmitted to their. direction; when, in the very: 


moment that they think: their fortunes made,.one fa. = 


tal ſtroke diſlodges them from the ladder and the ram - 
part, and tumbles them headlong down into the 
ditch, where, inſtead of that victory they already 
thought themſelves certain of, they meet the death 
they did not im the leaſt think of, or, at the beſt, diſ- 

grace inſtead of glory. How many devotees have 
we not ſeen, in like manner, who, after baving, in 


as world, ſuffered a thouſand wee hardſhips, 
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234 THE PRAISE OF HELL. 
born crofles and ſcapularies numberleſs, ſaid over 
thouſands of Pater-Noſters and Ave-Marias, faſted 


for hundreds of Advents, Lents, Vigils, and Ember- 


weeks, and given themſelves ſome millions of ſtrokes. 
of diſcipline, thinking thereby to gain paradiſe, where- 
in they even flattered themſelves they had one foot 
already; how many, I ſay, have we not ſeen of theſe, 


who, in this aſſurance, were ready, like ſo many Cæ- 


ſars, to exclaim, I am come, I have ſeen, I have 


* conquered,” yet happening unfortunately to make 


one falſe itep, inſtead of that Heaven, at which they : 
thought they were already arrived, have fallen head- 


long to the profound abyſs of Hell, where, undoubt- 
edly, they imagined they ſhould never go. : 
NoTHIiNG like this is to be feared as to the infer- 


nal empire : the paths which lead to it are open,. 


wide, convenient, and ſpacious ;. plain beaten tracts; 


wherein, how great ſoever the croud of travellers is, 
there is no fear of. puſhing, of joſtling, or of falling. 


Here you may come and go at every hour, and at 


every ſeaſon, and that in full ſecurity. You meet 


no bailiff there to ſeize your perſon; no ſpy to 
watch your actions; no turnpike to hinder your paſ- 
ſage ; no bully to diſturb your peace; no robber to 
make you tremble for your purſe, and ſtill leſs for 


your life. On the contrary, you wilt find none there 


but civil, well-bred people, who come moſt graci- 
ouſly to meet, ſalute, and to embrace you kindly, 


and offer generouſly to take the road with you, for 


2 


5 fear , 
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fear you ſhould be tired. When you get. to your 
journey's end, you there find others, who congratu-. 
late you on your arrival, kindly reach their hands to 
you in token of friendſhip, and even take the trouble 
to lead and introduce you into that n of Hell 


where you are to lodge. ; 
SUSPECT not, reader, that Iam endeavouring to 


impoſe on you by the picture I have been drawing. 
The fact is ſo undoubted, that, long before my time, 


He who is Truth himſelf, marked out the contraſt 
to his own diſciples, in faying to them, „ Enter ye 
jn at the ſtrait gate, for wide is the gate, and, broad 
„is the way, that leadeth to deſtruction, and many 
*« there be which go in thereat; but ſtrait is the 
« gate, and narrow is the way, that leadeth unto life, 
„and few there be that find it 1.“ In ſhort, there 
are thouſands who travel there at every hour and eve- 


ry minute, ſome in coaches and fix, others in cha- 


riots, ſome in polt-chaiſes,. ſome in phaetons, ſome 
in waggons, ſome in litters, ſome in ſedans,. fome 


on foot, ſome on horſe-back, ſome on aſſes, ſome 'on + 


mules, ſome on camels, ſome on dromedaries, and 
ſome on elephants. And all theſe joyous: travellers 
purſue their journey. moſt delightfully, laughing, 
finging, dancing, eating, drinking, ſporting, and re- 
joicing, ſome with their friends, ſome with their re- 
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26 THE PRAISE OF HELL. 
lations, ſome with their wives and children, fome 
with their whores and baſtards. Every one, in fhort, 
makes the beſt of his way in joy, and in the midſt of 
feaſting and pleaſure. Now, tell me, I intreat you, 
where is the man, who is not at leaſt ſome miſan- 
thrope, ſome enemy to himſelf, that would make a 
moment's doubt as to the choice of theſe two roads, 
ſo different from each other? | 
WouLD you pretend to go to Heaven? You muſt 
1 for that be continually at prayers, perpetually upon 
E your guard, in the inceſſant practice of mortifica- 
= tion, renounce all the pleaſures of this world, and 
| fubdue your fleſh by penitence and faſting. You muſt 
| be at continual warfare with your defires, reduce 
1 your body, and. even your mind, to the greateſt de- 
gree of humility : Tuffer all ſorts of miſeries, not on- 
ly without the leaſt murmucing or complaint, but e- 
ven with pleaſure. You muſt be rigid, nay, even 
cruel to yourſelf, fo far as to cut off a leg or arm if 
neceſſary, or pull out your eyes, the tendereſt, moſt 
delicate and precious part of the whole human body, 
Nay, even after you have done all this, you are no 
nearer than if you had done nothing; ſinee one mo- 
ment, nay, a fimple ſecond of ſelf-love, may make 
you loſe the fruit of all your labours. You muſt, 
moreover, be continually imploring the mercy of God 
'P to grant you that place in Heaven which you aſpire 
to, which all your labours of themſelves could never 


deferve, | 
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_ deferve, . and which his gage and goodneſs. wp can , 


Procure you. | 
Now, are you; on the contender deſirous of going E 

into Hell? You have no need of all this trouble to 

get thither, Lou will arrive there by a much ſhorter 


way; a way as pleaſant as the other is diſagreeable 


and frightful; a way, in ſhort, ſtrewed with roſes 


and lilies. Diffipation, pleaſure, gallantry, frequent 
and unbounded intercourſe with women, gaming, 


drinking, revelling, debauchery, cards, dice, a reſort 
to taverns, eating-houſes and brothels, and many o- 


ther ſuch like things; theſe are the roads will lead 
you quickly to it; roads which are: far from difficult 
to find, and egſier ſtill to keep in: Then, as to the 


actions which muſt procure you a place there, theſe 


will coſt you very little trouble to execute. Idle- 


neſs, contempt of parents, enmity, hatred, thirſt of 


revenge, lying, wrath, murder, theft, rapine, impre- 


cations, blaſphemy; ſacrilege, pride, gluttony, ava- 


rice, ambition, envy, luxury, and vanity; in a word, 


all the vices, and all the paſſions which can pleaſe 


vou; theſe are are the only things you have need 


for, and, when equipped with them, you have no oc- 


caſion for any other paſſport to be received with open 


arms in Lucifer's dominions, and to be honoured with 


the privilege of a free citizen in Hell. 


Bur what occaſion was there for my even- n having 
faid thus much ? It is far from being neceſſary for this 
pu male that FAY ſhould have PO) all the ex- 
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ploits, or poſſeſſed all the vices I have been mention» 
ing. No; Lord Lucifer is too good, too reaſonable, 
too indulgent a prince, to require them all at your 


hands. Any one of them, ſingly, is ſufficient to 
procure you a place with him. Debauch an inno- 


cent girl; nay, only ogle her with wanton eyes, co- 
vet her but for the gratification of unlawful wiſhes ; 


ſeduce another man's wife to adultery. with you. 


Drown your own reaſon only in the ſpacious goblet ; 


_ - purſue reſentment againſt your enemy; call him out 


ſuddenly to ſingle combat; kill him without remorſe 
for fome wry word, ſome trifle which has been told 
to you in malice of him, and which the teller has 


taken pleaſure to exaggerate. Speale but one ſingle 


idle word yourſelf; (and that is the greateſt pleaſure 
which numbers in this world enjoy.) I fay, do only 
one of all theſe things, and you ſhall ſoon find your- 
ſelf enrolled in the infernal militia. Nay more, e- 
ven a wicked thought, if you have taken pleaſure in 
indulging it, although unattended with conſequences, 
will be admitted as ſufficient to qualify you for a can- 
didate in Hell. In ſhort, to ſpeak in three words 
every thing that is neceſſary, not only to bring you 
thither, but alſo to inſure you the molt favourable 
reception there, the only requiſites may be included 
in this one maxim, EAT, DRINK, AND BE MERRY. 
And what can be eaſier, more natural, or more a- 
greeable in the world to do than this ? 


To conlirm theſe precepts by examples, and mew 
you; 


you the juſtice and ſolidity of thoſe I have here laid 
down, I ſhall go no farther than to the bad rich man, 
whoſe hiſtory is related in the ſacred ſcriptures. He 
was not a vicious man, nor a wretch guilty of every 
kind of crime, He was fo far from it, that the ſcrip= 
ture does not accuſe him of any, He is only char- 
ged with not regarding the wretchedneſs of Lazarus: 
But are the rich obliged to have pity on the poor, or 
even to think that there are ſuch in the univerſe ? 
He was one of thoſe wealthy men, who, like ſeveral 
of his followers at preſent, lived amidſt delicacies, in 
Juxury, and enjoyed all the pleaſures which his riches 
could permit him to take; and yet this rich man, 
without being troubled in the leaſt about it; with 
out being in the leaſt fatigued to obtain it; nay, 
without even thinking upon it, he found himſelf one 
ſine morning, or evening, for the hiſtory does not 
ſay which it was, carried, as in a dream, into Hell. 
From whence we may conclude, that. no journey can 
be made with leſs A or More expedition, than 5 


this. 
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: Hell. 
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MUST add to what L have already ſaid with re- 
gard to this journey, that no one is ever under- 
taken with more delight; we need no other proof 
tl 2 of this than the great deſire which mankind. have to 
IN go thither; for all their wifhes tend to--no other 
| point, it being their ſupreme happineſs. In ſhort, 
if it is true, as Ariſtotle ſays, that the ſupreme bap=- 
pineſs is that for which a man does every thing in 
the world, it follows, that this ſupreme. happineſs, 
with regard to men, is nothing but Hell, ſince all 
their deſires, all their thoughts, and all their actions, 
| have no other motive, no other deſign, but to come 
to this dwelling. What is ſtill more, we even ſee 
in hiſtory, that the greateſt ſouls have not always 
waited til] death came of its own accord to ſeparate - 
them from their bodies, but, to arrive the ſooner at 
their bappineſs, have given themſelves the fatal blow. 
'1q Tris was the cafe with Saul, who was the firſt 
Vi þ-—— of, all the kings of Iſrael, and who in the ſacred wri- 
— tings is ſo often honoured with the name of the 
Lord's Anointed. We alſo read the ſame of that 
| * apoſtle 
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apoſtle in whom our Lord and Saviour placed fo 


great a confidence, as to intruſt him with the ma- 
nagement and poſſeſſion of his purſe. The ſame has 
hiſtory handed down to us of Pontius Pilate f. We 
alſo know, that this was frequently the cuſtom a- 
mongſt the demi-gods and heroes, and the great men 
recorded in prophane and ancient hiſtory. So did 
the famous Hercules, Ajax, Themiſtoeles, and Han- 
nibal; ſo Mithridates, Marius, Brutus and Cn 4 
ſo Cato, Nero, and ſeveral others. 

Nor was there leſs of the ſame ardour ſhewn a- 


mongſt the poets and philoſophers, and all other 


learned men, to get ſoon to Hell. Witneſs great A- 
riſtotle, Calanus , Cleombrotes +, and Empedocles, 
Ariftarchus, 
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+ He was a governor of Judea. He confirmed 


the ſentence of death againſt Jeſus, after having tried 
in vain to fave him. The great cruelties which he 


exerciſed afterwards. againſt the Samaritans, the 


greateſt part of whom he put to th: ſword, was the 


occaſion of his being recalled, and ſent into baniſh- 

ment, where he is reported to have killed himſelf 

out of deſpair two years afterwards. a 
* An Indian philoſopher, who lived in the time 


of Alexander the Great, and followed that prince 


during all the conqueſts: he made in that coun- 


try. Having lived 83 years without ever ba- 
ving any illneſs, he was at laſt troubled with a vio- 


Tent fit of the cholic, rather than undergo the pain of 
| which 
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Axiſtarchus, Lucretius, and Cornelius Gallus, and in- 
the laſt age the celebrated Spiera. In ſhort, ſo na- 
tural is an impetuoſity on this head to noble minds, 
that without giving ourſelves the trouble of ſearch- 
ing 


_ 


— 1 
which he choſe: to be put to death. He therefore 
begged of the king that he would cauſe a funeral- 
pile to be erected for him, and ſet on fire when he 
was upon it. Alexander would fain have diſſuaded 
him from it, but finding him reſolute, he determined 
to honour his death with all the grandeur. of funeral 
rites, out of the regard which he had for this philo- 
ſopher (whom he ought rather to have looked upon 
as fooliſh): he therefore ordered all his army to be 
ranked up in battle array, and all the richeſt kinds of 
perfumes to be ſtrewed upon the pile, to which the 
philoſopher, drefſed in the moſt ſuperb habit, com- 
manded himſelf to be brought, He then lay down: 
on it, and when the fire began to touch him he ſtill 
continued in the ſame poſture, without ſhewing the 
leaſt marks of pain, It is added, that when he was 
aſked if he had any thing to ſay to Alexander, who 
did not chuſe to be preſent at the ſacrifice, he replied, 
No; that he had nothing to ſay to him then, as he 
hoped to ſee him ſoon again at Babylon: words, 
which were afterwards regarded as a prediction f 
that hero's death, who really died . years after 
wards 1n that city. 

+ A philoſopher of the 1 ſect, who, abies 
reading Plato on the immortality of the ſoul, threw 
himſelf into the ſea, 


jo RO 
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ing backwards into the annals of ſcientific, or heroic 
hiſtory, we need go no farther than to the many e- 


amples we daily ſee of it amongſt the inhabitants of 


our own nation; a nation which eſteems itſelf, and 


is eſteemed by others, the wiſeſt, braveſt, and moſt 
philoſophical of all nations in the world, who cut 


their throats, blow out their brains, hang themſelves, 


or plunge into a river, or a fiſh-pond, and all this m 
cool blood, with all the calm deliberation poſſible ; 
nay, ſometimes in wanton ſport. And whence can 
this proceed ? Why, from a lively ardour, a violent 
paſſion they poſſeſs of going quickly into Hell, whi- 
ther they think they cannot arrive ſoon, enough, e- 
ven with all the haſte that they ben make, or the 
pains they can beſtow. | | 

Ts women even have not failed i in 3 this 
deſire, not willing to yield to men in this point more 


than in any other,. For inſtance, the lovely Dido, 
the unhappy Jocaſta, the chaſte Lucretia, the fair and 
gallant Cleopatra, the faithful and tender Portia, the 
charming and heroic Arria, and ſeveral others. Wit- 
neſs alſo the practice of moſt of the women in India, 
who, when their huſbands die, caſt themſelves alive 


upon the ſame pile, not wanting to ſurvive them, and 


are conſumed ; thus haſting to rejoin them in the 


infernal regions, where they doubtleſs poſſeſs the molt 


diſtinguiſhed apartments, which their CY faith» | 


fulneſs has deſerved fo well. 
7 | 5 — EM 1 
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 $y whom the Ones of the firft rank. in Hell are 
occupied. 


OTWITHSTANDING what we mentioned at 
| the cloſe of the laſt chapter, with reſpect to 
the firſt apartments in theſe regions being appointed 
to the ladies, we are affured, from very good hands, 
that this honourable diſtinction is diſputed with them 
by a ſet of men, who are always abſojutely-determin- 
ed to rule the roaſt in every place they come to,. 
and keep the upper hand of whatever company they 
meet with in it 6: for which reaſon, that we may. 
not excite the indignation of theſe, gentlemen againſt 
us in this place, we ſhall not heſitate a moment to 
give them the preference, leaving to the ladies them- 
ſelves the care of maintaining their own. right af 
precedence. Theſe honourable and overbearing pee- 
ſonages are no other than our reſpectable prelates 
and churchmen. People who bave ever been ae- 
ouſtomed to aſſume and maintain the firſt places in 
this world; Why then ſhould they not be allowed 
the ſame privileges in Hell? Would: it not be the 
higheſt injuſtice to refuſe it to them, when we refle& 
but ever ſo little upon their conduct in this world 22 


— 
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In ſhort, what do they not contrive, what do they 
not attempt, what do they not execute, that can entitle 
them to this great reward! Do not fome of them 
ſeem to have taken on themſelves the taſk of overturn- 
ing all the great fabrics of religion and morality, in 
thoſe large volumes which they employ their lives in 
the compoſing! And for what purpoſe? Undoubted- 
ly, in hopes to acquire the moſt diſtinguiſhed places in 
the infernal realms. Do not others, whom their am- 
bition, their factions, their cabals, their political princi- 
ples, and ſometimes even the very worſt of crimes, 
have placed near to the ears and hearts of kings and 
princes, or of their children, under the ſpecious notion 
of giving the latter inſtruction, and training up their 
minds to virtue, or of aiding the former with their 
ſalutary counſels: do they not, I ſay, inſtead of this, 
drag them to Hell with them, by teaching them 
do falſify their promiſes; to oppreſs their ſubjects z 
to violate and break through the moſt ſolemn treaties 3 
to ſtir up needleſs wars, and perſecute religion in thaſe 
who profeſs it. in all its purity ? And what is all this 
for? only to have the honour of their company, and 
be the means of keeping cloſe to them, to gain and 
preſerve the moſt reſpected rank in Hell. True Pro- 
teuſes on earth, you ſee them taking every ſort of ſhape 
and acting every kind of character that may promote 
their intereſts, In ar mies, they are ſoldiers; in trad- 
ing Cities, merchants; ſtudents in colleges and in 
academies; gentlemen at court, and peaſants in the 
country; they even become women to men, as they 


are. 


. 
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are truly men to women. In ſhort, they ſtick at no- 
thing to make them worthy of being received with 
honour at the court of Lucifer, 

WHILST they take theſe ſteps, and undergo. theſe 


| labours, to qualify themſelves for a juſt claim to the 
infernal precedence, their novices in their cloiſters 
take infinitely more for the ſame purpoſe during their 


noviciate : for this, ſome tear their fleſh to pieces 
with terrible laſhes of their diſciplines: ſome bind 
themſelves with ropes, like mules or aſſes; this wraps 


: himſelf in haircloth, whilſt that goes always barefoot ; 
one lies on the hard ground; another abſtains from 
food: others again fatigue themſelves by vigils, as 
extraordinary as they are ſuperfluous,” by long and 


tedious faſts, by genuflexions numberleſs; by long 
and tireſome prayers, which they are continually 


muttering day and night: another kind abſtain from 


female intercourſe ; or, if at leaſt, they do at any time 


| Indulge the gentler paſſions, it is by ſtealth, and with 
the utmoſt ſecreſy, not to diſhonour their order. Now, 


pray, tell me, what can their deſign in all this be? 
To purchaſe Hell; yes, I ſay, to purchaſe Hell; for, 


as none of theſe things are neceſſary, or have been 


commanded by religion to obtain Heaven, it is there- 
fore evident it muſt by the contrary motive, by 


which they are induced to undertake, and to endure 
theſe miſeries, with a degree of courage which bord». 
ers very clofe on heroiſm. 85 


AND 
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AND that you. may not think, that prejudice, ill- 
nature, and itch for calumny, or any private pique 1 


have againſt this ſet of people, have urged me to 
ſpeak thus, I ſhall here put in the ſame claſs our o- 
ther venerable church-men, the moſt part of whom 
are little better: thoſe young foppiſn parfons, true ac- 
tors of a part, who, ſpruce in powdered 'wig, and 
band clear-ſtarched, with golden ſnuff- box in their 
hands, and the rich brilliant glittering on their 
fingers, exclaim with - moſt declamatory vehemence 
from the pulpit againft the luxury and vanities of the 
world; who, with laſcivious eyes, traverſing every 
beauty in their audience, rail loudly againft gallan- 
try; and, whilſt the very Burgundy is ſparkling in 
their 7 and an in their cheeks, and the 
Eli's ſons, fed with the fat of every offering, tabe vw 
' them to infpire their hearers with the love of ab- 


ſtinence, and rend their very lungs to prove its in- 


diſpenſable neceſſity. Such alſo are thoſe other cla- 
mourers, Who make the ſeat of truth the theatre of 
their peculiar animoſities ; who preach up charity to 
others, whilſt they themſelves roar out unmercifully, 
even to hoarſeneſs, againſt their brethren, taking an 
averſion to them from motives of ambition, or of 
intereſt, and whom they fain would make their hear- 
ers hate as much as they themſelves de, In that 

ſame claſs behold thole pampered bite, whoſe. 
mot inſatiate avarice has beſieged their prince with 
J mean 
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mean ſecvilities, with flatteries and 1mportunities, 
day after day, till they at length have teized him out 
of preferments, equal even to the fatisfaCtion of their 
utmoſt luxury and covetouſneſs ; yet do theſe paſtors, 
inſtead of laying down their lives for their flocks, ac- 
cording to the precept, and even the example of him 
who firſt. ordained them what they are, deſert and 
leave-them to the care of hirelings, who, in this town 
think not at all about them, but with reſpect to the 
pecuniary emolument they are to reap from them. 
There, in another corner, you may ſee thoſe youth- 
ful prieſtlings, who, ſcarcely come from ſchool or 
univerſity, where they have ſtudied nothing but a few 
points of ſophiſtry, blended with an infinity of child- 
iſhneſs and folly, perſuade themſelves, that, from the 
biſhop's laying on his hands, they inſtantly are chang- 
ed into holy men, whom all the world muſt liſten to 
and credit, as if they were ſo many oracles. You 
alſo behold another ſet there, who are as bold as im- 
pious, and who breathe into the heart of a young 
charming innocent, at the very foot of the altar, if 
the is ſimple enough to hearken to them, in the ſame 
manner as the old ſerpent did into the ear of our 
ficſt mother Eve, a baſe love, whereof they very often 
enjoy the criminal firſt fruits themſelves, Now all 
theſe actions of men are carried on under the ſpeci- 
ous pretence of the glory of God, and the converſion 
of fouls, but, in reality, for the glory and love of 
Lord Lucifer, to whom * well know they make 
their 
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Their court by it; and receive the firſt apartments 35 
in his kingdom by: way of recompence. But let us. 
here end this detail, which would lead us too far, if 
purſued to the utter moſt, and proceed to the ſecond. 
claſs, which i is not leſs numerous. 


e eee 
CH AP. vu. 


ha occupies the ſecond apartments in Hell, A pie- 
| EY the miſer, : 


HE miſers make up 0 claſs, who are devoted 
e Hell, and who take almoſt incredible pains 
to get thither. They go to the furthermoſt parts of 
the earth for this purpoſe; to India, Japan, China, 
Peru, Malabar, Canada and Braſil; even to the An- 
thropophagi, who feed upon human fleſh. We ſee 
them defying the moſt terrible ſtorms, expoſing them» 
ſelves to all-the horrors of famine or contagion, and 
the fury and rapacity of corſairs and pirates, with e- 
qual intrepidity. In ſhort, they face whatever is 
moſt dreadful in the earth, ſea and elements, not on- 
ly without the leaſt terror, but even with looks of 
joy. Death himſelf is not frightful to them; and 
why ? ſurely not from any expectations they have of 
attaining the celeſtial paradiſe, Alas! they would | 
think it too dear a purchaſe if it was to-coſt them but 
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a penny, and would grudge that ſmall ſum to buy it: 
and how can it well be expected that they ſhould be 
ſo extravagant for God, when they refuſe themſelves. 
the common neceffaries of life? Behold their food: 
they think the vileſt and moſt common thing the 


earth produces too dear and delicate for their uſe. 


They eat ſuch black bread, that a hound, almoſt 


ſtarved with hunger, would hardly taſte it. The 
purling brook is all their drink, which is too good 


for them. They cry and regret at the good cheer 


which they ſee others have, as if they were at the 
expence of it. 
Tax ſame penury and miſerable ceconomy appears 


in their dreſs, which is no more than a bundle of 
rags patched and ſewed together, to fave the money 
which it would take to cloath them decently. Their 
eyes are never ſhut, and always fixed upon their 


hoard, which they keep locked up in iron cheſts with 


triple locks, and which they never touch for fear of 


diminiſhing ; they never ſleep for fear of being rob- 
bed. The time which the reſt of mankind employ 


in ſweet repoſe, they ſpend in inventing tricks to 


ruin their neighbours, either by exorbitant uſury, or 


other fraudulent deſigns, by which they may enlarge 
their hoards. If they chance to fall ſick, which can- 


not fail to happen, perhaps you imagine they have 
recourſe to the doctors, and ſcek for neceſſary aſſiſt- 
ance; but alas! you are greatly miſtaken; they 
ſcorn this aid for two reaſons; the firſt is, that 
1t 
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it would coſt money; rather than give away which 
they would loſe life; and the other, becauſe it would 


prolong their lives, which would put off their jour- 


"_ to _ whore Oy __— deſire to be. 
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who are fo fond of Hell, that they take all 


Er to ſhorten their lives, which they think too 
Let us then convey 
ourſelves for a minute to one of their aſſemblies, and 
It is well: we are among 
For what 
have they ſeated themſelves? Is it to eat? Or to be 


long to keep them from it. 


ſee what paſſes there. 
them; behold them placed round a table. 


delighted with a pleafant converſation, enlivened by 


a chearful glaſs? Good God! how ſtupid you are, 


and how little you are acquainted with theſe people! 


Was it for to think, or to. enjoy themſelves with the - 
ſweets of converſation, do you imagine, that they © 


were born ? No, no; it was to drink. Obſerve them 
with their glaſſes in their hands: they empty glaſs 
after glaſs, and that in ſo large a quantity, that they 
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are forced to throw it up again every moment. Per- 


haps you may imagine that they quit their company 
on this account, but they do not; for, like ſwine or 
dogs, no ſooner is the wine off their ſtomachs, than 
they again ſupply it with another charge, which be- 
ing alſo caſt up, a third is put in its place; and thus 


continually while day or night laſts. 

LET us conſider a little the condition into which 
they have brought themſelves :-not one of them is a- 
ble to ſtand ; their knees fink under them; no long- 
er can their ſtaggering legs ſupport. them; their 


hands cannot perform their office; their tongues, 


ſwelled in their mouths, can do nothing but ſtam- 
mer. Their mouths and throats enflamed and 
parched with heat, have loſt their natural ſupplies 
of moiſture. Their eyes grown dizzy, and almoſt 
extinct, no longer can diſtinguiſh objects, whi ch in 


confuſion preſent themſelves before them, and ſeem, | 


as conſcious of their owners folly, to ſcorn the guid- 
ing them. Their veices, ſtifled on one hand by theſe 
vapours the ſtomach is perpetually exhaling from 
wine already drank, and on the other by the freſh 
draughts of it which they inceſſantly are ſwallowing, 
can find no paſſage out, nor any longer ferm a ſound. 

In this ſecret condition, you, doubtleſs, conclude, 
that- they will cauſe themſelves each. to be carried to 
his ſeparate home, (for ſo far are they from being a- 
ble to find the way to their own houſes, that there 


: is not one amongſt them could find out the door af. 


* -— 
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the room you ſee them aſſembled in.) There, you 


will ſay, they may work off their wine in quiet and 
at their eaſe. Reaſon, it is true, points out this 
wiſe advice, and ſpeaks this language. But are 
theſe worthy imps of Bacchus in a ſtate fit to hear 
reaſon ? Alas! they do not even hear themſelves; 
and how can reaſen have effect with beings much 
more brutalized than even beaſts themſelvesz on 
men who fix it as their higheſt point of honour, to 
drown her in their wine? No; they have loſt her 
quite; and therefore, far from thinking of retreating, 


they, on the contrary, think themſelves but juſt ſet 


in, and now prepare for a more perfect courſe. Be- 
hold them now. To the large glaſſes with Which 
they ſeemed already to have ferved themſelves in 
ſach abundance, ſucceed a round of tankards, of a 
much greater fize. Each takes one, fills it up, and 


quaffs it with his neighbour, and the company. To 


this they name the health, or, to ſpeak more properly, 


the death of each other, and ſwallow it amain:: to 


this another round ſucceeds; another after that; 
and ſo to five or ſix. Till by theſe feats, warmed 
to attempt ſtill greater, they think theſe tankards, 
large as they are, too ſmall. The moft capacious 
bowl that can be found in the town muſt now be 
brought; no ſooner brought than filled ; no ſooner | 
hiled than emptied at a draught : for that is the law 


theſe ſwine impoſe upon themſelves, apdar? a 8 | 
A repetition. . 


Co 
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Bor as they cannot every one get bowls, nor 
can they ſtay with patience till it come round to, 
them, they drink, whilſt they are waiting for its re- 
volution, ſome out of their ſhoes, ſome out of their 
ANippers, ſome out of their hats and caps, ſome out 
-of their boots. Some take up huge pitchers, and 
drink them at a draught: ſome toſs off funnels full, 
-and ſome drink out -of chamber-pots. Some, in 
Mort, make themſelves be carried to the cellar, whi- 
ther they have no power to go themſelves, and lying 
down, with their mouths underneath the tap of the 
wine barrel, there guzzle down immeaſurable quan- 
tities. Gas ed pr 
Na xonx, in the mean time, who cannot ſtand 
the attacks of ſo much violence, performs, on her 
part, all her uſual functions, which make the filth of 
this aſſembly a true Augzan ſtable, whoſe ſmell is a 
thouſand times more nauſeous, infeftious and diſa - 

_ greeable, than any thing that was ever produced in 
Hell; fo that not even the ſtrongeſt man, or the 
moſt robuſt conſtitution could endure to ſtay in it. 


Blut let us finiſh. up this picture, which hitherto my 
pencil has only imperfectly ſketched. 8 


Ix is not enough theſe Bacchanalian heroes ſhould 
drown themſelves, as you obſerve they do, in wine, 
in order to arrive more quickly in that Hell, which 
they ſo warmly ſigh for: but that they may obtain 
ſome image of it, which in ſome degree may come 


near the truth, and give them an image of thoſe pleas 
: ſures 
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Fares which there await them, they are going pre- 
ſently to ſwallow fire and fmoke, which are the food 
and ordinary repaſts of the inhabitants of that gloomy 
dwelling, Already do I ſee the waiters preparing 
every thing for this new debauch. Behold the pipes, 
fee next the chaffing diſhes,. and laſt behold tobacco 
on the table. Each takes his pipe, fills and ſets fire 
to it, and ſeems-to find freſh delight from ſacking 
in long draughts of a moſt hateful ſmoke, whoſe de- 
teſtable ſmell and peſtilentiataſte would poiſon, or 
drive away the very devils themſelves. In ſhort,. 
the heavy miſt formed by this black and ugly ſmoak, 
fills and infects the room to a degree, that ſoon ob- 
liges thoſe who are not accuſtomed to it to leave it, 
unleſs they, like theſe drunkards we have ſeen, 
would diſgorge all they have upon their ſtomachs. 
Ił is true, they do, indeed, under pretence of a. 
prevention to this effect, ſo common to tobacco, 
make uſe of a peculiar remedy: but it is a remedy 
_ a. thouſand times worſe than the diftemper, That 
is the uſe of ſpirituous liquors: thoſe liquid and de- 
vouring flames, which will complete the burning up- 
their ſtomach and inteſtines, already more than half- 
conſumed with drunkenneſs and debauchery. Hark ! 
they are calling for them now! Now they are 
brought! See with what reliſh they ſwallow, in- 
great draughts, a ſample of thoſe fires which ſhall 
devour them eternally. What delight they expreſs : 
hark! how they ſmack their lips, as if they bad been 
B taſting, 
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taſting the moſt delicious and moſt healthful liquors. 
Hear with what laviſh praiſe they ſound its commen- 
dations, as the moſt excellent reſtorative that human 
wit or underſtanding ever could diſcover. This is, 
| fay they, the real water of life, the true divine cor- 
dial, the grand elixir. The more we drink, the bet- 
ter we ſhall be. LET us. THEN DRINK OUR 
FILL. 1 

You would try to no purpoſe to turn them from 
their miſerable way of living, by ſhewing them the 
fatal conſequences of it. Such as, the ruin of their 
families, and the-deſtruQtion- of their conſtitutions, 
painful and incurable diſtempers, as the gout, the a- 
poplexy, the dropſy, the conſumption and the palſy, 
the inflammation of the bowels, the weakening of 
the nerves,. and ſeveral other diſeaſes, as painful as 
they are inevitable from, ſuch debaucheries. No, 
this is preaching to the- winds: true martyrs, true 
heroes, as. they. are, of the devil, they intrepidly ex- 
poſe themſelves, nay. even with delight, to the moſt 
cruel misfortunes which attend them; and when 
they are attacked by them, ſupport them with the 
greateſt reſignation, for the love they have for him, 
and not to loſe the place which he has deſtined for 
them in his n and which they have ſo "up 
acquired. 
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of « /op, and of a Coguet. 


'E hall put the fops and beaux in the fourth 
bo « claſs. When they appear they are ſo nice- 
1 and exactly drefled, that you would think they 


had ' juſt come out of a band-box;: Obſerve: their 


heads, no curl or ſingle hair is out-of order. The 
comb, the curling- -tongs, the ſciffars, powders, eſſen- 
ces, and pomatums, have been made uſe of to give 
them that graceful arrangement which ftrikes your 
eye. How many pains, how many burnings, how 
many vexations, how many grimaces, how many 


oaths has it not coſt them to attain at this! But 


ought we not to ſuffer ſomething in' this world for 


to get a place of diſtinction in the next! Without 


doubt we muſt. Undoubtedly it is for that purpoſe 


we ſee them going to and fro with their heads unco- 


vered, whatever weather it be. Even in the utmoſt 
rigour of winter, unbuttoned to the; waiſt, you ſee 
them make the moſt ridiculous parade of a pretends 


ed beat of conſtitution, whilſt the cold - blighted 


keenneſs of their faces, and continual nn 
belie them every moment. 
IT "1 6 4. 
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tendance during the night, and blowing their fingers, 
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_ From the ſame motive we ſee them dancing at- 


* 


amidſt froſt, hail and rain, under the windows of their 
pretended miſtreſſes, who divert themſelves, and make a 
jeſt of them, with reaſon. And happy may they think 
themſelves, if their chambermaids, who are common- 
iy pretty pieces, maliciouſly cover them not with 
ſome naſty deluge, for to cool and allay a little the 
paſſion with. which they ſay they burn. 

Ap yet theſe bair-brained maſters are, to bar 
them, the favourites and. Adonis's of all the ladies; 
and, if we would believe them, there is not a ſingle 
one who can hold out againſt the charms of their 
perſons. It is by conſequence of this ridiculous per- 
ſuaſion into which they bring themſelves, that we 
ſee them always ſo content with their little merit, 
always. leaping, ſinging, dancing, whiſtling, caper- 
ing, and often doing all theſe things at once. True 
dolls, both in figure and underſtanding 4 you. 
may take them for real puppets, which folly plays, 
and keeps in conſtant motion. In the ſtreets, the 


walks, at court, at the theatre, in a lady's aſſembly, 
even in the church, their character, alike extrava · 


gant, never belies itſelf. Every where they are the 
ſame; and every where the object of laughter for 
ſenſible men. But they care very little for that. 
They are content with themſelves, and that ſuffices 
them. They even make an honour and a meri 


the raillery which is made upon their fooliſh behave” 87 
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our, becauſe they know, and are perſuaded, that the 
kingdom of Lucifer, to which they have very well 
grounded pretenſions, has, like that of Heaven, which 
they ſeldom care for, a croſs way to go through, and 
troubles to ſupport, when we would acquire it. 

NExT'to theſe ſparks comes in order another 
fort of animals, not in the leaſt more wife or ratio-- 
nal. They bear indeed the names of girls and wo- 
men; but, heavens ! what a ſtrange aſſemblage of ir- 
regularities and follies, extravagancies and imperſeo-- 
tions, faults and vices ! Worthy thrice worthy im- 


plements of Hell! Behold them, examine them from 4 
top to toe, and tell me if I draw the picture falſe, 
| ſtrengthen one ſingle feature, or give to any part too ] 


high a colouring. Then let us take the very firſt 
that offers to make the picture from. And very ſea- 
ſonably, there's one already fits : behold her at her 
toilet! take notice of her head-dreſs and her hair, 
which but this very moment are come out of the 
hands of her tire-woman and barber : who have to- 
gether ſpent four hours at leaſt in giving them the 
form, the turn, the colour, the arrangement which 
you obſerve them have. Het treſſes, naturally red, 
ſhe has found means by art to make appear the fin- 
eſt brown imaginable, and ſhould the fair one chuſe 
to have them light · coloured, black or cheſnut, or a- 
ny other colour ſhe may fancy, it will only coſt theſe 
ſkilful alterers of Nature's works the trouble of gir- 
ing them another dye. Nay; what's a greater won- 
1 | Go: der 
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der, thoſe locks, ſo much have art and induſtry con» 
verted and diſguiſed them, that by their graceful fall, 
their beauteous negligence, you might miſtake them 
for the fair trefles of Venus, or thoſe of Berenice; 
but then what pains. has net this fair one borne all 
the laſt night on their account! Her head, ſtuck 
round with papers, as it is ſaid Meduſa's was with 
ſnakes, has not permitted her to cloſe an eye, or get 
a wink of ſleep. Obſerve her eyes and checks ! 
The former, naturally. lively, and almoſt always ani- 
mated by the fire of love, with which her boſom 
burns, are heavy, down-caſt,. fad: and languiſhing. 
The latter, equally crimſoned over by the pure na- 
, tive glow of youthful blood, are lifeleſs, pale, and 
= livid. What pity it is, I know you are going to | 
| cry out; but have a little patience: art, in a mo- 
ment, ſhall ſupply the wants of both. Obſerve her 
toilet, and its implements; the ingredients, and the 
- different apparatus. of which it is compoſed, This 
fair one's ardent deſire to appear pleaſing to her lo- 
vers will quickly make her ſeek, and find again 
within her looking-glaſs all the vivacity her eyes have 
loſt. There you perceive her ogling, primming, 
and grimacing at her glaſs, whilſt, like a new Apel- 
les, with pencils dipped in ceruſe, vermilion, and. 
carmine, ſhe artfully applies upon her face thoſe co- 
lJours which we remarked before that ſhe had loſt. 
FROM her cheeks let us proceed to her ears, which 
ſeem to have been moulded by the moſt ſxilful artiſt, 
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{6 neat, ſo delicately turned they are : for ſear, how- 
ever, that they ſhould grow too fleſhy, ſhe has cauſed 


them to be bored; and, however delicate her ſex, 


however painful this operation may have been, ſhe 


has choſen voluntarily to ſuffer it, rather than not 
conform to what is the faſhion... But wherefore do 


mention this; this tranſitory pain? To this ſuc 


ceeds another daily one: a pain almoſt continual, and 
which ſhe bears with no leſs perſeverance. This is 
occaſioned by the weight of that great load of preci- 


ons ſtones, with which you ſee her ears are decorat- 


ed; jewels, whoſe:weight would tear her ears to pie» 
ces, nay almoſt- pull them off, were it not for the 
care of the induſtrious jeweller. ae 

Bur now, as we are mentioning the ſufferings of 
the fait · ſex, let us go through with the examination, 


whereby we may diſcover the moſt evident proof of 


the truth of what I have advanced; that is to ſay, 
that the ladies, no leſs than their admirers, are truly 


martyrs to Lucifer, and to obtain a portion in his 
kingdom, both do and ſuffer more than they TOP + 


: den to acquire a place in Heaven. 


BEHOLD that alabaſter neck, that ſnowy wet 


which ſhe-always expoſes to. the inſults of the aic 


and weather, even in the moſt ſevere, moſt piercing 


cold of winter. A ſlender handkerchief, an eſela-. 


vage of diamonds, or of pearls, ſome knots of Tib=- 


bons, a piece of gauze or muſlin, as thin as the ſpi- 


der's web, ſcarce; covers the tenth part; and, even 
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52 THE PRAISE OF HELL. 
what is covered, is only ſo, in order to excite more 
ſtrongly the deſires of the ſpectator, and draw his 

eyes towards thoſe two beauteous hemiſpheres which 5 
play beneath, and which ſhe knows very well man- 
kind have, in all times, been the dupe to. Alas! 
how diſagreeably would they find themſelves deceiv- 
ed, were but the moſt of all theſe artificial beauties 
to let themſelves be ſeen in their true natural condi- 
tion! Their elegant poſition ſeems charming ; their 
firſt view moſt enchanting ; their _ firmneſs like the 
poliſhed hardneſs of ivory, or alabaſter. But does 


reality anſwer to all theſe fair appearances? Alas! 


how little ! A body, or rather coat of mail, compoſed 
of whalebone as hard as iron, incloſed in which this 
fair one ſuffers torments, forces theſe ſemi-globes, and 
drives them from the ſtomach, towards which .they 
are placed, up to the height at which they now ap- 


pear. Their firmneſs is but merely in appearance, 


and their acquired whiteneſs no more than the effect 
of their cold creams, and other artificial paſtes "and 
waſhes, with which they are rubbed ny ay both | 
night and morning. 

Ir is alſo to the ſame artifice (eat! is to 67 0 
the ſame punifhment, which they, with moſt heroic 


_ conſlancy, ſubmit to,) they ſtand indebted for that 


gender ſhape, which we admire in them, and for 
whoſe preſervation the moſt of them deny themſelves 
ſome part even of their neceſſary food; 16 that you 


Tee Lord — has alſo his devout ones, whom he 


obli büg es 
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obliges regularly to obſerve their vigils, faſts and ad- 


vents; their lents and ember-weeks; and all this 


with a hope of one day obtaining a part in his king- 


dom. In ſhort, the profeſſed coquet is from head to 


foot. a piece of univerſal ſuffering. But we have , 
mentioned feet; obſerve thoſe of our beauty; how: 


ſmall, how. pretty, how well-ſhaped they arg. Judge 


by their ſize, and you would certainly imagine the 
owner of them not above ſeven or eight years old; 


and yet, although ſhe does not chuſe to own it, ſhe 


has ſeen the revolution of twenty five or thirty tedi- 
ous years. Conſider and admire the more than hu - 


man conſtancy wherewith ſhe has, through ſuch a: 


period, endured her feet to be for ever on the rack ; 


and all but to prevent their growing to their natural 


form and fize, Perhaps you fancy that time has ſo 
habituated her to this cuſtom, ſhe feels no pain from 


it: but do not run away with ſuch a notion. No; 


every ſtep ſhe takes in her little ſhoes, which are true 
ſhackles to her, gives her ſuch violent uneaſineſs, 
that, was it not for fear the world would laugh at 
her, the would cry out aloud as ſhe paſſes through 
| the ſtreets, or in the public gardens. But what can 
be too hard to undergo, to have a well-drefſed head; 


ears well adorned; a lovely neck diſplayed ; white 


breaſts ; a flender ſhape 3 and baby feet? Sure theſe 
advantages are cheaply got, at only the expence of 
twenty or thirty years, or even ſometimes a whole 
life of- torture, as the ladies about court have found 
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it: O great Prince Lucifer! What ardour, what 
a noble perſeverance, do all your devotees, both male 
and female, ſnew in their words and actions for your 
ſervice! The candidates for Heaven are not to be 


compared with them in this particular; they do not 
even come within an hundred points of them. How 


much reaſon had their heavenly: Father to ſay your 


IN DEE D, the votaries of the Prince of Hell, to 


children were more Ed, ia mere W 
than his own | | 


* 


make themſelves more deſerving of his favour; carry 


their heroiſm to ſo great a height, as even to ſmo« 
ther in them the voice of Nature; that voice ſo 


— 


powerful, and ſo efficacious; that it will ſoſten even 


the moſt ſavage animals. Behold that youthful beau 
ty, who has juſt brought into the world the precious 


fruit of her moſt tender love. The i innocent and 
lovely little creature ſcarce ſees the light, before it 


ſtretches forth its infant arms towards the mother, 
from whom it begs that nouriſhment which Nature 
' has herſelf prepared for its ſubſiſtence. The mo- 


ther's breafts, from which it ſhould be furniſhed, are 


full, and overflow with that delicious nectar Heaven ; 


has ordained ſhould: feed it. Yet obſerve her : will. 


monlters, 


— 


f 


Even the ſea monſters draw out the breaſt ; 


ſhe even hearken to its cries ? Ah, no: more cruel 
than the very fierceſt of beafts *, the moſt inhuman 


- 
* 


monſters, this ſtep-· dame with unfeeling heatt, re. 


fuſes the breaſt to her own babe. On what founda- 
tion does ſhe build this dreadful barbarity, unknown 


to any other living cseature? On what? Why, on 
the imaginary fear that this dear precious fruit of 
her own womby this other ſelf of her's, ſhould ſpoil 


the well-turned roundneſs, or take away the valued 


Grmneſs' of her breaſts, by ſucking. from them the 
food deſigned to nouriſh it: She apprehends her 
husband, or her lovers, whom ſhe would ſtill con- 
tinue to delight, will no longer find the ſame charms 
in, or pleaſure from them, nor conſequently ſhew 
the ſame affection to her. Her dear, her tender offs 
ſpring may cry, may rave, and may deſpair, to no 


purpoſe. She hears it not ;. deaf to its little voice; 
blind to its tears; inſenſible to all its grief and its 


deſpair, Nothing can melt her; nothing ſoften her. 
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Nay, ſhe even looks upon the lovely child but as = Pivt 


monſter ready to devour her ;. and therefore ſends it ⁶ 
0 ſpeedily | 


te they give ſuck to their young ones: the daughter 
« of my people is become cruel, like the oftriches in 
cc the wilderneſs.” Lamen. iv. 3. This bird, which, 
for its ſize and ſtrength, is amongſt the winged race 
what the elephant is amongſt the quadrupeds, lays 
her eggs in the ſand, and then leaves them for the 


ſun to hatch them, and bring forth the young; which 
it alſo does by thoſe of the tortoiſe, who lay in 00; 


ſame manner. 


r „ "ayers 
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ſpeedily away, whilſt ſhe proceeds, ſometimes even 
at the hazard of her own life, to dry up. in herſelf: 
the very fountain of this her new- born child's exiſt- 
ence, to whom ſhe thinks ſhe does but too much fa- 
your, if ſhe. procures-a foreign ſubfiſtence for it, a 
food which had not been deſigned for it, often vi- 
tiated by drinking and diſeaſe, and, moſt commonly, 
poor and ill conditioned, even from the very wretch- 
edneſs of her, within whoſe. breaſts it flows. Thus, 
robbed of the only aliment which Nature had deſign- 
ed it, the innocent pretty little creature pines and 
languiſhes, ſuffers the ſharpeſt pains, and goes thro” 
miſeries its birth appeared to have infured it from, 
| Till at the Jaſt it expires in the acuteſt torments, 
| = without even carrying to the grave with it the leaſt 
þ = regretof its inhuman mother, who thinks of nothing. 
1 4 but the quickly giving it a ſucceſſor, to whom her 
if 1 * eruelty again procures the ſame diſtreſs. If happily: 
one amongſt them all eſcapes this fatal deſtiny, feeble 
and languiſhing, and feeling, through its life, the: 
bad effects of that unnatural nouriſhment which was 
not deſtined for it, we often ſee it belying its birth, 
and diſhonouring, by its mean and bad actions, 1 
fplendor of the blood from which it was at firſt form- 
ed, the bad nouriſhment it has received being the- 
chief cauſe of its woful degeneracy. Let us conclude - 
then from all this, which is ſo certain a truth, that 
even whole nations might be brought in as a proof 
to any one who ſhould diſpute it; let us, I ſay, con- 
3 clude, 5 
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clude, that nothing but an exceſſive and moſt paſ- 


ſionate defire for the joys of Hell could ever lead 
ereatures, who call themſelves n into ſuch ex _ 
ceſſes of inhumanity. TH 14 5 11 3 
Tuls was the concluſion which ht han Sir 
Thomas More t, high-chancellor of England, a per- 
ſon much leſs renowned by his dignities, to which 
his merit alone raiſed him, than by his great wit, 
profound wiſdom, and conſummate underſtanding, 
drew from a like examination. This great man ha- 


* 


ts 


He was born at London, in the year 1480. His 
merit acquired him ſo great a reputation, that Hen- 
ry VIII. then king of England, employed him in 
many embaſhes, exalted. him to the higheſt dignities, 
and at laſt made him high-chancellor of that kings 
dom. He filled this laſt poſt but two years and a 
balf; at the expiration of which, being well acquaint- 
ed with the violent temper of that prince, and fore- 
ſeeing the eonſequences of his love for Anna Bullen, 
be gave up his place, and retired into the country, 
where he lived with his family in a frugal manner; 
his whole income being no more than a ſmall eftats 
of fifteen hundred pounds a year: ſo little ſolicitous 
had he been of enriching himſelf in the high ſtations. 
he had poſſeſſed! Yet his retreat could not preſerve 
him from thoſe misfortunes which he had foreſeen, 
and hoped to avoid thereby; Providence having de- 
creed, that he ſhould fall a martyr to his religion; 
--—__ he did a ſhort time after. | 
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ving one day been preſent at the toilet of a young 


lady, and having ſeen all the care and trouble which 


it coſt : her to put herſelf in order, Truly, Madam, 
ſaid he to her laughing, but with an air and tone 


full of wiſdom and good ſenſes if, after ; what I. 


t have ſeen you ſuffer, God does not reward you 
et with one of the beſt places in hell for all your 
< trouble, he will mn 4 you n great in- 
« juſtice.” 

LET us add to this. ally of wit, XY is. but: 
one of many thouſands that came from the mouth 
of this excellent man, who was very fruitful in jeſts, 
and in ſayings full of wit and wiſdom, the following 
ſtory, which he relates in one of his works, about an 
holy hermit, called Pambe, This pious man, having 


been ſent for by his biſhop, . whoſe - name was Atha- 


naſe,” and having preſently begun his journey, met 
on his road a lady moſt magnificently dreſſed, and 
who, by her beauty, drew the attention of every bo⸗ 
dy. The ſaint having looked upon her, like the reſt, 
was ſtruck with aſtoniſhment, and immediately burſt: 
out into tears. Thoſe who were near him ſeeing - 
bim in this manner, aſked what was the: oecafion of 
his ſadneſs? Two reafons,” replied he to them, 
„ make me ſhed the tears which ſurprize you; the 
« firſt is, the fatal impreſſion. which this woman 
„ makes upon all who look upon her; and the ſe- 
«-cond, the grief which penetrates me when I think. 
that 1 have not jet taken, for my. ſanQification, . 


en 
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<«-and for to pleaſe God, half the eben which this. 


© woman gives herſelf to pleaſe men.“ 

O good Pambe, but you were miſtaken when you- 
talked in this manner! You, as well as that woman, 
and all who looked upon her, were groſsly deceived. 
If ſhe had taken all that pains: to deek and adjuft 
herſelf, it was not certainly to pleaſe: her admirers, 
who perhaps were quite unknown to her. No; it 
was to pleaſe Lord Lucifer, whoſe habitation ſhe 


greatly wiſhed to dwell in; an ardent defire, to ſa- 


tisfy which all the troubles and ſufferings which her 
dreſſing coſt her were but triſfes, as they are indeed 
but a pure amuſement to all the women who reſem- 


ble her, and whoſe number is ſo great in the world. | 


But let us proceed. 


οοοοοασ * 5 


0 H . 1580 | 
The fifth place in. Hell i is — by the miley. 


EXT to the ladies, there are no creatures more 


than the ſoldiery. Nothing troubles them, when 
the ſervice of their good lord and maſter Lucifer is 
in queſtion, and when they can prove their perfect 


devotion to him. Captivity and ſetters, priſons and 
loſs of Honky, are looked upon as ſo many badges of : 
b- | honour... 


X. 
; 
- 


paſſionate for Hell, nor mare devoted to it, 


1 D 
renn. n n 
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honour. Only examine their faces and their figures; 
both will declare to you the maſter whom they ſerve, 

and to whom they belong. Their pale complexions,. 

their tawny countenances, their tanned ſkins, their 


bodies, which have more the. air. of carcaſes or ſkele- 


tons than human figures; their bodies, I ſay, loaded 


with wounds, exhauſted by. the labours which they 
have undergone, with diſtempers, which conſume 


them, with vermin, which gnaw them while alive; 
with hunger, which devours them, with the exceſſive. 
heats which they have been juſt roaſted. with, the 
, rigorous cold by which they have been frozen, not 
being covered with any thing but Tags: in ſhort, 


the comfortleſs remainder of a life, which, to the 


lateſt moment, they are ſtill ready to ſacrifice, for a 
poor and wretched ſtipend. Theſe miſeries, which 
ve fee them not only bear with courage, but with- 
delight, plainly ſhew, that the moſt powerful, the 


moſt predominant of all their paſſions, is their deſire 


for the infernal regions. Nay, farther to confirm it, 
hear them but ſpeak three fentences ; to each of them 
they add ſome ardent exclamation, by. which they, 
with the utmoſt energy, declare the defire they have 2 
to go thither; ſuch as, The devil take me! the 
« devil ſeize me! the devil: choak me ! the devil fly 
« away with me !” and many ſuch ejaculatory pray- 
ers, in the ſame taſte, which very naturally expreſs . 
their earneſt with to go as ſoon as poſſible to him 
| they 


3 l , by 1 
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they thus ſo heartily invoke, and almoft every in- 
ſtant. . 


Non are theſe exclamations words of courſe, de- 
fires in ſpeculation, or a mere wiſhing, unaccom- 
panied with an intention of performance. No; on 


r 


the contrary, they are attended with actions which 


are highly meritorious, and very efficacious before 


Lord Lucifer, to whom it is their only care to make 


their court. It is to pleaſe him we ſee them carry- 
ing on a continual war with honour, piety, religion, 


with the inhabitants of Heaven, as well as earth; in 


ſhort, with God himfelf. It is from theſe motives 
that we every day behold them robbing poor peaſants. 


-of their goods and money, carrying away their cattle, 


*. 


burning their houſes, their ſtables, and their barns, ' 
with all that they contain; tearing their children 


from them without mercy; and violating, even in 
their very ſight, their wives, their daughters, and 


— 


their ſervants. With the ſame view it is they ex- 


erciſe all kinds of inhumanities, putting to fire and 


ſword, without diſtinction, the poor defenceleſs ei- 
ties, who have no other connexion with the war than 
that of undergoing theſe diſaſters. 

How many delightful countries, flouriſhing cities, 


rich towns, lands (before they came thither) flowing 


with milk and honey, have we ſeen changed, by their 
ſhocking rapines and exceſſes, ſome into ſolitudes 


and deſatts, and others into heaps of aſhes and ruins! 


How many of theſe ſuries have we ſeen aiming their 
ſact i- 
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62 THE PRAISE OF HELL. 
ſacrilegious rage againſt God himſelf, plunder his 
very temples, carry away all their richeſt ornaments, 


and even crown the whole of theſe impieties, by 


burning or demoliſhing them! Laſtly, pr6ceeding to 


exceſſes which every nation has with juſtice looked 
on as abominations, ſuch as diſturbing the very dead, 
violating their burial ceremonies, forcing their way 


-into the. vaults and monuments of princes and of he- 


roes, Whoſe names alone, whilſt living, made their 
enemies tremble, robbing them even of theſe Jaſt di- 


RtinQions, which human veneration for their great- 
neſs, had, after death, adorned them with, and con- 


| ſecrated to their memories, ſuch as their golden 


crowns, the badges of their orders, their armour, 
with their fwords, their helmets and atchievements. 


Bearing away the urns of gold or filver, which had 


contained their aſhes or their entrails; breaking 
their coffins open, and diſperſing, with indignity, a- 


bout, the ſad, but truly venerable, relics-of thoſe de- 


mi- gods on earth *, O Heaven canſt thou permit 


theſe. 


- St. —_— ML... at. n 


3 Ss Lok 


* It is to be ſeen in the hiſtory of the laſt age, | 


that all theſe horrors have been committed in one of 
the ſtates of an empire, which has never been ex- 
alted ſince that time, by the armies of a prince, 
whoſe flatterers have placed in the rank of the great- 


eſt monarchs that have ever reigned in Europe. A 
© _ fine idea which theſe people had of the brenne of 
13 dorereigns ! 
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THE PRAISE OF HELL. 63 
theſe horrors to be ated, and doſt not on the very 
ſpot revenge them! Oh, where then ſleeps the light 
ning and the thunderbolts? But thou haſt left to 
Lucifer the care of giving to theſe actions the reward 
they deſerve, In fine, as it is for him alone they 
give themſelves up to theſe abominations, which none 
but he could have inſpired them with; as it is the 
inexpreſſible love they bear to this infernal monarch, 
which makes them do theſe actions, it is conſequent - 
ly his buſineſs to pay them their deſerts. Heaven, 
than which nothing leſs buſies their care, and to ob- 
tain which they * be very loth to undertake e- 
ven the mereſt trifle, has nothing to obſerve, nothing 
to ſay, repeating all their deeds. It ãs to Lord Lu- 
cifer to whom they moſt eſpecially belong, to whom 
they are moſt eſpecially devoted, as to their worthy, 
and their only maſter, to him, I ſay, it is that it be- 
longs to judge of all their actions, and conſequently : 
to give them in his empire (a zeal for which has e- 
ver been the motive of theſe actions) thoſe dignities 
and thoſe apartments which they perfectly deſerve to 
fill. 1 The” 

Boer, if amongſt the whole body of the ſoldiery 
there is any claſs which merits more particular di- 
ſtinction, it ſurely is that rank of ſubaltern officers 
to which they give the name of Quarter-maſters ; as 
they are by their poſts charged with the care of ſind- 
ing out, preparing, and aſſigning quarters to the 
ſoldiers, there is no att or trick, no ſtratagem, . no 
1 violence, 


„ # 
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violence, they do not put in praftice to make what» 


ever profit in their power in this part of their buſi- 
neſs, In conſequence of which, - whenever theſe 


ſpungers enter the houſe of any man of ſubſtance, 


they firſt begin with telling him a frightful ſtory of 

all the miſeries attending a military life, aſſuring him 
they are in want of every thing, which only is a ci- 
vil prologue to the ſcurvy play of plundering bim, 
to ſerve theſe ſeveral needs. The firſt ſcene opens 
with putting on his gloves ; his boots are the 
next object; then their affection fixes on his cloak: 
theſe being obtained, with hat in one hand, and pi- 


ſtol in the other, (the muzzle to his breaſt) with a 
low bow, and all the complaiſance imaginable, they 
let him know his life is at ſtake, unleſs he inſtantly 
delivers up his houſe, and every thing in it, to the 
diferetion of his company, whom he muſt quarter 
there. The frighted gentleman, not indeed much 


uſed to ſuch compliments, runs off terrified ; his 
ſervants follow the example ; and thus the foldier Ree 


mains ſole maſter of the field. 

AND now, behold his company arrived. Plun- 
der is the word, and they begin at once: a ſearch 
for keys is needleſs; ſoldiers can break down doors. 


A foot, a hatchet, or any thing that happens in their 


way, will ſerve the turn as well, With like agility, 
they make their way to cloſets, cupboards, cheſts and 


- coffers. All they can find is lawful prize with them : 
barns, granaries and ſtorehouſes, filled with all kinds 


of 
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of corn, is noble plunder. In vaults and cellars, to 


ſtop and pierce the wine barrels, would be too much 
trouble: a piſtol bullet does the buſinefs at once. 
The better ſort they drink and waſte themſelves; 


the common kind ſerves for their trulls and ſtrum- 


pets. 
Tar ſheep-ſolds, cow-houſes, and hog-ſties, be- 


come in the next place a fcene of dreadful butchery 
of every thing at that time worth the killing. The 


reſt is carried off. An equal ſlaughter too amongſt 


the poultry. Cocks, bens, and capons, turkies, and 
pullets, ducks, drakes and mallards, geeſe and gan- 
ders, are all unmercifully jumbled in one common 


maſſacre; all ſwept away together, plucked, ſpitted, 


roaſted, broiled and fried, and all devoured, even to 


the very bones; or ſhould ſome cold remains chance 
to be left, the knapſack receives and carries them 


a,, | | 
 DuRinG this dreadful pillage and diſorder, the 


poor affrighted farmer, hid in his hay-loft, or in his 
pigeon-houſe, is trembling for his life, which he 


thinks that this riotous crew will ſcarcely leave him. 
He wiſhes, from his heart, that they were gone, 
though with the loſs of every thing he has. But they 


have yet no thought of giving him ſo great a ſatisfac- 


tion. Their quarters are too good to leave ſo ſoon. 
if they do go, it is when they can ſtay no longer 


D | bare 


there; that is to ſay, when they have drank his cel- 
ht dry, and left him nothing in his houſe but the 
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bare walls; and happy may he think himſelf if they 
do not ſet fire to them when they go away. 

Now, tell me, wherefore do you ſuppoſe that they 
commit theſe diſorders ? Do you think that it is ne- 
ceſſity forces them to all theſe baſe actions? No, not 
at all; it was not ten miles off they did the ſame, 
To-day, and yeſterday, to-morrow and the next day, 
are all the ſame to them; all times, all places, give 
them opportunity to exerciſe the ſame pernicious 


riots. Neceſſity, that preſſing motive, might indeed | 


excuſe, at leaſt might palliate, theſe exceſſes: but 
they have not that plea to offer in their favour. It 
is the delight, the joy they find in miſchief; it is 
the defire they have to pleaſe and to obey Lord Luci- 
fer, who, to recompenſe them, waits for them a few 
ſteps off, either in ſome ambuſcade, or at the head of 
ſome party of the enemy. It is for a kind recep- 
tion in his kingdom that they commit unneceſſary 
ravage; knowing that nothing can pleafe him more, 
than doing all the miſchief that they can. It is to 
obtain from him a favourable paſſport, by virtue of 
which they are well received, and treated with re- 
ſpe ct upon the road, as being his friends and favou- 

rites. As far * as old Charon * can perceive 

| them 


* The barge-man of Hell; the poets have given 
him the employment of tranſporting the ſouls of the 
cead into theſe dreary abodes, 
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them coming, he hoiſts his ſail, and rows his crazy 
boat up to the landing place, where he mult take 
them, that they may not wait a moment, When 
they have paſſed over the Styx t, which they do in 
the glance of an eye, the kindly paſſpott they have 
got from Lucifer produces the ſame effect on Cer- 
berus 1. This monſter, whoſe frightful triple throat, 
with his terrible roarings, frights all other finners ; 
this monſter, I ſay, knowing them to be his maſter's 
friends, far from barking at them, comes, on the 
contrary, to meet them, and teſtifies to them the 
ſatisfaction he has in ſeeing them arrive ſafe, and in 
ſo large a number, by his leaping, wagging his tail, 
his cries of joy, his capers, and a hundred other _ 
careſſes. The Furies d, thoſe mercileſs monſters, 
who favour no body, and whoſe uſual employment is 
to torment the ſouls of the dead; the Furies, I ſay, 
give the moſt gracious reception poſſible, compliment 
. th them 


Li 
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A river of Hell, which, according to the poets, 
all ſouls muſt go over after death, before they reach 
the place appointed for them. | 
A monſtrous and huge dog with three heads, 
to whom the poets have given the charge of N 
ing the paſſages of Hell. 
$ The goddeſſes of Hell. There are three | in 
number, and are named Alecto, Mægara and Tyſi“ 
phone. The poets have ſuppoſed them to poſſeſs in 
Hell the employment of puniſhing the wicked. 
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them upon their arrival, embrace them, and treat 
them like their worthy brethren : they open the gates 
of Tartarus + to them, and give to the Quarter- 


maſters here the care of appointing to every one of 


their ſoldiers the apartments which they deſerve. 


d r ab ab ab db g 
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Who eccupies the fixth and laft 3 in Hell. 4 
picture Envy. 


| f Er us place the Envious here, in the laſt clafs 


of the friends and martyrs of Lucifer. What 
dreadful torments do not theſe people ſuffer while 


upon earth for to render themſelves worthy of him! 
Jealous of the leaſt proſperity, \ of the moſt middling 
| fortune, of the leaſt ſucceſs that others have, we ſee 
them imitate their infernal mother, whoſe picture an 
elegant poet has drawn ſo hideous, but very true, 


in the following verſes. 
| Livid 


od th * r ** * CA — 


+ The very dungeon of Hell, in which, accord- 


ing to the poets, the ſouls of wicked perſons were 


tormented with all ſorts of puniſaments, according 
to their crimes. 
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Livid and meagre were her looks ; her eye 

In foul diſtorted glances turn'd awry : 

An hoard of gall her inward parts poffeſs'd, 

And ſpread a greenneſs o'er her canker'd breaſt: 

Her teeth were brown with ruft, and from her tongue 

In dangling drops the ſtringy poiſon hung. | 

She never ſmiles but when the wretched weep ; 

Nor lulls her malice with a moment's fleep. 

Reſtleſs in ſpite ; while, watchful to deſtroy, 

She pines and fickens at another's joy : 

Foe to herſelf, diſtreſſing and diſtreſt, 

She bears her own tormentor in her breaſt. 

—— —W here ſhe ſteers | 

Her baneful courſe, a mighty blaſt appears, 

Mildews and blights; the meadows are defac'd, 

The fields, - the flowers, and the "Wig year Nor 
waſte : | 

On mortals next, and peopled towns ſhe falls, 

And breathes a N plague amongſt their walls. 

Ovid, B. 2 777. 


Tars. is truly a picture of the envious, drawn 245 
from the life. This is the life which they lead upon 2 —M 
earth. Theſe are the excellent and worthy fruits Wo 
their labours yield. Do they not well deſerve then 
aſter death to be rewarded with a place in Hell, near 
to their dreadful mother? E 

WE may conclude from all this, that Hell is ſure= _ 1 
lya great bleſſing, becauſe, as we have proved, the N 
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it, to every thing that human nature can undergo 


the greateſt that ever came out of Pandora's box f. 
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world in general defire it ſo paſſionately, and even 
ſubjeQ themſelves with pleaſure, in hopes of gaining 


molt painful; in ſhort, to every thing that ſhe could 
poſſibly ſuffer, to mn the moſt 3 happi- 
neſs. 


SD 5 dr r de b 
© 04: a 


The excellence of Hell with regard. to its good neigh- 
 bourhood, 


MONGST the great number of reaſons which. 
A make men prefer the dwelling of Hell to any 
other whatſoever, I doubt not that one of the moſt 
principal is the precious advantage it has of being 3 in. 
a good neighbourhood. In ſhort, there is not in this 
world any inconvenience, any ſituation, ſo diſagreea- 
ble, as that of being in a bad neighbourhood. It 
was from that reaſon, that tha Jews, who are the moſt 


antient nation at this day ſubſiſting in the world, have 


reckoned it amongſt the curſes they beſtowed on their 
enemies, a misfortune, which they look on as one of 


Nay, 


- 
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＋ An admirable woman, formed by Vulcan. The 7 
poets 
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Nay, ſo certain, ſo evident is this truth, that the 
kingdoms, ſtates, and empires of the world might 
flatter themſelves with an eternal proſperity, was it 
not for the deſolation and deſtruction which is 
brought on the greateſt part of them, from their ha- 
ving wicked and evil neighbours. A good neigh- 
bourbood has ſuch advantages, and carries ſuch ſatis- 
faction with it, that it infinitely increaſes the delight 
of any dwelling, however delightful in itſelf. On 
this account it is, that Cato adviſes every one who 


is about to purchaſe any poſſeſſion, to take care, a- 
bove all things, to inform and ſatisfy himſelf of the 


worth and character of thoſe who live around it. Nor 
was this ineſtimable advantage unknown or unno- 
ticed by thoſe who lived even long before him: for 
we read, in ancient hiſtory, that Themiſtocles, that 


celebrated Athenian general, having put up one of his 
houſes to ſale, took great care to give information to 


D 4 thoſe 


poets ſay, that ſhe had #eceived ſome perfection from 


each of the gods. Jupiter, enraged againſt Prome- 
theus, who had ſtolen fire from heaven to animate 
the man which he had made, ſent Pandora. down to 


earth with a fatal box, which Epimetheus, the brother 


of Prometheus, opened, and immediately flew out 
from it every kind of diſeaſe and misfortune which 
has ever ſince tormented the world. There remain- 
ed only. Hope, which was found at the bottom of the 


fatal box, . 
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thoſe who had any deſire to buy it, by the public 
cryer, that it was fituated in a good neighbourhood. 
Now this we can aſſure you is the caſe of Hell; 
and can produce to you, as authorities of the truth 
of our aſſertion, a ſet of people, whoſe teſtimony will 
certainly not be diſputed, ſince they have been look- 
ed on as infallible, not only with regard to this point, 
but in ſeveral others. Theſe are the grave and irre- 
fragable doctors of divinity ; who have all aſſured us, 
with as much boldneſs and certainty, as if they had 
themſelves ſeen it, that the frontiers of the infernal. 
empire are inhabited by people of the moſt quiet, the 
moſt pacific diſpoſitions in the world, and the moſt 
incapable of breeding any kind of miſchief, doing e- 
ven the ſmalleſt injury, or giving the very lighteſt E 
offence to their neighbours, 
=_ AND now, I know you are going eagerly to aſk - 
| . me, which is the delightful country, where ſo much. 
| 1 © quiet, ſo much ſweetneſs reigns? I anſwer, in a word, 
| ir is Purgatory. A country, as it is ſaid, inhabited 
by children who have died yet unregenerate : by 
which you may conceive it is the habitation of inno- 
'Y cence and candour ; perfections, it is much, if we 
: f 1 ever meet with here on earth. : 

j TRE learned writers, who have given us a deſcrip- 
.=- tion of that country, aſſure us, it was formerly inha- 
bdbdited, during the ſpace of four thouſand years, by 

- pious and ſacred perſons, who neither were leſs quiet, 45 
nor leſs innocent. But, that, at the end of that time, "A 
®. . they 1 
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they quitted this habitation to go to a much better 


one, where, notwithſtanding, they bave ſtill remain» 
ed to keep up a friendly correſpondence with the in- 


habitants of Hell, their former neighbours. The 
truth of this relation we alſo further learn, from the 
account of the wicked rich man we have before men- 


tioned ; in which we find that one of the ancient in- 
habitants of Purgatory, in ſpeaking to him, gives him 
even the tender name of Son. Nor can we at all 


doubt, that, in imitation of theſe ſacred perſons, their 
ſucceſſors, the new inhabitants of Purgatory give alſo 
to their neighbours the ſweet and tender titles 'of 


Papa and Mama, as we behold the little Foundlings 
do to thoſe who talk to or careſs them. ; f 


= 
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The ee arty x Hell. 


UT, if the peace and good agreement which is 
maintained by the inhabitants of Hell with 
their neighbours increaſes the worth of the' place, it 


ſurely has ſeveral other properties: which no leſs add 


to it. One of the firſt which Preſents itſelf to the 
mind is its ulefulnefs. | 
Tas greateſt part of che works of men, particular- 
„ thoſe which moſt excite our admiration, are ta · 
D 5 n 
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ther monuments of their vanity and oſtentation, than 
uſeful works. Recall to mind thoſe celebrated pyra- 
mids of Egypt, of which we hear ſo much boaſling ; 
aſk thoſe enormous heaps of ſtone, placed in the 
midſt of deſarts, whoſe tops ſeem to reach the very 
clouds, and for the building which three or four 
hundred thouſand workmen were for ſcores of years 
employed; alk them, I ſay, of what uſe they are; 
What purpoſe they have ever anſwered ? It is a point 
the ancienteſt hiſtorians have never told, and what 
the modern ones will never be able to inform us of : 
mould they not then be looked on as ridiculous mo- 
numents of the vanity of thoſe who. built them? as 
labours equally uſeleſs and expenſive ? 
LET us in the next place caſt our eyes upon that 
famous obeliſk of Semiramis, which was an hundred 
and fifty feet in height, and four and twenty in Cir- 
cumference : it was of one ſingle ſtone, and that ſtone 
had been cut in the mountains of Armenia. Now, 
how many artiſts, how many labourers, how many 
machines, muſt there have been employed, to cut, 
to model, to draw this huge maſs of ſtone ? How 
many carriages and horſes to drag it even to the ri- 
ver's ſide, where it was to be embarked ? How many 
floats and barges muſt be uſed to tranſport it from 
that place to Babylon, where it was to be, and was 


erected in one of the ſquares of that large and mag- 
nificent city? And for what purpoſe, pray, was all 1 
this immenſeRXxpence ? Only for a moment to amuſe ] 


the 
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the curioſ ity of paſſengers: to have the childiſh pleas 
ſure of hearing all the boobies of that age and coun- 
try cry out with aſtoniſhment : „See, there's an e- 
% normous ſtone !”” Would not a good hoſpital, well- 
endowed, either for poor or ſick, for aged, for or- 
phans, or for invalids; an hoſpital, whoſe foundati» 
on would ſurely not have coſt one half of the expence 
it did to erect this maſs of ſtone, quite uſeleſs to the 
Babylonians, been of a thouſand times the advantage 
to that nation, and done far more honour to Semira- 
ms: 4; 1. 

WHAT more can be ſaid of that other folly, which, 
notwithſtanding the ancients have called it one of the. 
wonders of the world, I mean that Coloſſal ſtatue of 
braſs, which the Rhodians erected at the mouth of 


their port t, and was of ſo great a ſize, that the largeſt 
D 6 veſſels. 


+ Pliny and Zonarus relate, that it was ſeventy. 
feet in height : It was the workmanſhip of Charles 
of Lendos, and was caſt down by an earthquake. 
Theſe hiſtorians ſay, that there were but few people. 
able to claſp round its thumb; and that each of its 
fingers were larger than many whole ſtatues. Its fall 
diſcovering ſome of its cavities, tbere were found 
many large ſtones in them, wherewith the ſkilful 
workman had contrived ſo to poiſe and counterbal-. 
lance the weight of the ſtatue, as to render it intire- 


I firm againſt all the attacks of any ſtorm whatſoe- 
ver. 
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veiſels could go betwixt its legs, in full fail; one of 


which was fixed on each of the two moles which 


formed the entrance of the harbour. Tell me, for 
Heaven's fake, of what uſe could this huge piece of 
work be to the Rhodians, which muſt have coft them 
ſuch "vaſt ſums ? None at all: unleſs they ſet it up 
to terrify their children, as the mothers, maids and 
nurſes do at this time, with the _— of * 1 
witches. 

Tu ſame queſtion may alſo be aſked in . to 
that ſamous labyrinth of Crete; another of the won- 
ders of the world; or, rather, a wonder of fooliſhneſs; 
which the poets have left us ſome pompous deſcrip- 
tions of. A work that muſt have coſt king Minos, 
by whoſe orders it was built, vaſt ſums of money. 
And, after all, for what purpoſe ? Why truly, to en- 
Cloſe a monſter ; which, for the honour of that prince, 
and ſtill more ſo for that of his wife, ought to have 
been ſtrangled at its birth, rather than kept, in this 
pompous manner, to render their infamy immortal. 
Here is what Ovid ſays about it: 


Now Minos, landed on the Cretan ſhore, 
Performs his vows. to Jove's protecting pow'r. 


An 


ver. As it could not be erected again, it was broke 
to pieces, and the metal whereof it was compoſed, 
being ſent to be melted again, loaded three hundred 


camels. 
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An hundred bullocks of the largeſt breed, | 
With flowrets crown'd, before his altars bleed; 
Whilſt trophies of the vanquiſh'd, brought from far, 
Adorn the palace with the ſpoils of war. 
Mean while the monſter of a human beaſt, 
His family's reproach and ſtain, increas'd. 
His double kind the rumour ſwiftly ſpread,. 

And evidenc'd the mother's beaſtly deed. 
When Minos, willing to conceal the ſhame . 
That ſprung from the reports of tattling fame, 
Reſolves a dark incloſure to provide, 
And, far from fight, the two-form'd creature hide. 

Great Dædalus of Athens was the man 

That made the draughts, and form'd che wondrous 

| plan ; | WE: 
Where rooms within themfelves incircled lie, 
With various windings to deceive the eye. 8 
As ſoft Meander's wanton current plays, - "42 
Where through the Phrygian fields he looſely mays 5 
Backward and forward rolls the dimpled tide, 
Seeming at once two diff*rent ways to glide; 
Whilſt circling ſtreams their former banks ne 
And waters paſt ſucceeding waters ſee: 

| Now floating to the fea with downward 3 ; 
Now pointing upward to its ancient ſource : 
Such was the work, fo intricate the place, 
That ſcarce the workman all its turns could trace: 
And Dædalus was puzzled how to find 


The ſecret ways of what himſelf deſign d. 
£ Theſe. 
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Theſe private walls the Minotaur include, 


Who twice was glutted with Athenian blood. 


Ovid, b. 8. v. 152. 


Now, will you not agree with me, that he muſt 


have been worſe than a fool to cauſe ſo magnificent 


an edifice as this to be built, only to encloſe a mon- 


ſter, for which the moſt frightful priſon, the darkeſt 


and moſt loathſome dungeon had been too good? In 
ſhort, if Minos, who, in other reſpects, was really a 
very good king, had never been guilty of any other 
folly in. his whole life but this, it muſt certainly have 
been more than ſufficient to have entitled him to a 
place in the infernal regions. 

FROM all theſe premiſes then we may conclude, . 
that the, moſt part of thoſe-things, which we are apt 


the moſt to admire, are very often nothing. elſe but 


mere ſuperfluous works. | 
Bor this cannot be ſaid of Hell: for, beſides 
that he. by whom it was founded can make nothing 
uſeleſs, this is, perhaps, of all his works, the one 
which is of the greateſt advantage to the world. In 
ſhort, its being ordained to ſerve as a dungeon for 
the impious and wicked, who there are.to experience, 
for ever, the ſeverity and rigour of his divine juſtice, 
is but the ſmaller part of its diſtinction : it ſerves 
alſo to inſpire and keep up piety in the world, You 
muſt know, and cannot avoid obſerving every day 
with your own eyes, the corruption of the world, at 7 
this 
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this time, to be arrived at ſo high a pitch, that al- 
though we have almoſt conſtantly before our faces 
priſons, gibbets, ſcaffolds, pillories, and a thouſand 
other inſtruments of judicial puniſhment, yet all theſe 
do not prevent the daily, the hourly commiſſion of 

the crimes which deferve theſe chaſtiſements; and as 
there would be no longer any ſafety upon the earth, if 
theſe ſcare- crow employments, which juſtice has ſet up 
to keep the wicked within bounds were aboliſhed ; ſo, 
if you were to deprive men of the dread which they 
have, and ought to have, of Hell, they would become 
the fierceſt of all ſavages ; and every man would be 
obliged to follow the example of that monarch, who 
was called the Iron Prince, from never putting off his 
ſuit of armour, which was of that metal: for, with- 
out ſome defence of that kind, it would be quite im- 
poſſible to ſtir out of doors, or even ſhew our heads 
out of a window, for fear of being ſhot by ſome 
wretch : if therefore we perceive ſtill ſome ſmall re- 
mains of probity or virtue, of piety or humanity, in 
the world, it is to Hell, and the ſalutary fear which 
it inſpires, we are obliged for it. For, as Horace 
figs, 1 


The dread of puniſhment keeps villains honeſt. 


Nax, I will fay ſtill more, and advance a truth, 
which, however inconteſtible, may perhaps appear 
ſurpriſing, nay, even ſcarcely be believed with ſome, 

aud 
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and that is, that this fear makes a more lively 
impreffion on the hearts of men than either the 
charms of virtue, or the great rewards themſelves 
promiſed to thoſe who praQtiſe it, commonly do. It 
has been faid, that the fear of correction keeps ſlaves 
to their duty; but we are, in this reſpe&, an hundred 
times worſe than flaves, mere aſſes, who cannot be 
drove onwards in the road of virtue, without being 
ſpurred up continually with the horrors of thoſe in- 
fernal puniſhments, which we cannot eſcape, if we 
ſtray from it. Since Hell then is productive of ſo 
much good, can we, without injuſtice, or even with- 
out ingratitude, refuſe to it the praiſes which are its 
due? It not this praiſe a duty laid upon us, and 
which we deſerve puniſhment for any failure in? 

- Ir is related of the emperor Charles V. who was. 
no leſs valuable for his love of juſtice, than for the 
vaſt number of his famous atchievements, that one 
day going by a gallows, he ſaluted it, by pulling off 
His hat; and bowing reſpectfully, he ſpoke to it in 
theſe words, O noble juſtice, all hail!” And this 
he did from a full perſuaſion, that the very fight 
would debar the wicked from the commiſſion of their 
crimes. Now, if this ſingle reaſon was ſufficient to 
induce ſo great an emperor to treat that tool of igno- 
miny with fo much reſpect, what veneration ſhould- 
we not conceive for Hell, which, beſides its being 
the great tribunal of God's juſtice upon the wicked 
after death, is, during life, one of the moſt powerful 
| ſpurs 
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ſpurs for men, to excite them to the practice of vir - 
tue? Should we not, every time we hear its, name 5 
mentioned, every time that we think on it, every 
time any image of it is preſented to our view, ſhould 
we not, I ſay, after the example of that great empe- 
ror, take off our hats reſpectfully, and pay it every 
kind of honour poſſible? Let us, with egard to this, 
imitate thoſe well bred children, whom their precep- 
tors teach to kiſs the rod wherewith they have been 
chaſtiſed, as being the inſtrument of their amend- 
ment. Let us in like manner, kiſs the images of 
Hell, and tenderly embrace all thoſe who tell us ß 
it, ſince it is in this world _ principal and fourcs » 
of ours. - . 
THERE is no one (except the greateſt liberdlagh 
but muſt admire the wiſe eſtabliſhment which the 
wealthy and famous city of Amſterdam has made of 
an. houfe of eorreCtion, which, in their languages. 
they call Beeter-Huys : a houſe almoſt wonderful 
and which is daily working the moſt extraordinary 
miracles. In ſhort, however debauched, however 
wicked, however abandoned, are the perſons put into 
it, ſcarcely have they ſpent a few months in it, but 
they are found to throw up all their extravagancies, 
and become almoſt ſo many Cato'ss Nay, why 
ſhould I ſay thoſe who are in it ? Even the very ſmell 
of this improving houſe, ſpreads ſuch an healthfulF'e> 
dour through the public, that ſometimes it has been 
found ſufficient for the reclaiming of a youth juſt en- 
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„ THE PRAISE OF HELI. . 
tering on the firſt ſtages of immorality, only to name- 
it to him: a wonderful effect, without doubt; but 
which is nothing in compariſon with that which 
ſhould be wrought on us only by the name of Hell, 
i which is a more perfect Beeter-Huys: wherefore 
| Solomon has ſaid to us, My ſon, in all that thou 
11 te doſt, have Hell before thine eyes, and thou ſhalt 
© not bn.“ 
| 
| 
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of the ſurpriſing wonders which are to be feen in 
| Hell, 


E have as yet only reached the entrance of 
the outſide of this diſmal abode, and view» 
ed the objects within it only at a diſtance; let us 
therefore advance a little nearer, and ſurvey the inte- 
rior part of it, to ſee what paſſes there, and what is 
to be met with moſt remarkable. 

AT the firſt ſtep we take, we ſhall be obliged to 
confeſs, that ke who has created Hell, has alſo aſſem · 
bled in it ſuch a number of wonders, as are not to 
be met with throughout the whole world, and which 
it is quite impoſſible for man to imitate. Although 
they have employed themſelves through a long feries 
of ages to compoſe all ſorts of fire-works 3 nay, tho, 
tk 
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in theſe our days, we have brought that art to a de- 
gree of perfection which appears admirable to us z 


yet, what are all theſe artificial fires in compariſon - 


with that of Hell? Boaſt as we will, with all the exag- 
gerations poſſible, the violence and fury of the flames 
of Etna, Hecla, Veſuvius, and all the other burning 
mountains through the univerſe ; ſay what we pleaſe 
of fires kindled and ſupported in furnaces and forges: 
not to mention, that the violence and vivacity of their 


heat cannot be carried beyond a certain degree, L. 


need but aſk, if there has ever yet, or ever will be, 


found, a fire o laſt, even ſor many days, without: 


the application of freſh fuel? 

Wirnovr doubt, you will anſwer me, the thing 
is impoſſible ; that no artificer, philoſopher, or chy- 
miſt, however ſkilful, has ever yet diſcovered, or e- 
ver can diſcover, ſuch a ſecret. All this I know as 
well as you, and even can inform you, that an at- 


tempt to find it would be to no purpoſe. And yet 
this ſecret, which all the induſtry, and all the ſagaci- 


ty of human underſtanding, which even Nature, all 


ſurpriſing as ſhe is throughout her works, not only 
never could, but never will be able to produce, is 


but the very leaſt of all thoſe wonders which you ſee 
as ſoon as you enter the gates of Hell. Such is 


that fire which has from its creation ever burnt there, 


and ſhall burn for ever, without freſh fuel. This is 


amongſt thoſe wonders we never can admire enough; 


but. 
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but it is not the only one, for this miraculous fire 


affords us many others, which are as wonderful. 


Tn fire we have on earth, altho' it is but a very im- 


perfect image of that in Hell, yet it deſtroys, diſſolves, 
conſumes, and turns to aſhes whatever it exerciſes 
its active power upon. Trees, foreſts, houſes, towns, 


It makes the objects of its ravage, and deyours and 


conſumes them all. Nothing like this in the infer- 
nal fire : for though it is a thouſand times hotter, 
and more furious, than all thoſe of the world put to- 
gether, or even than imagination's ſelf can paint, 
yet neither its heat nor fury can reach to any thing 
but ſouls; which it burns without conſuming them, 
and which it ſhall ſtill burn eternally : nor can they 
ever paſs theſe limits * have been preſcribed 
them, 
Now this is ſo real a fact, and ſo inconteſtable, that 
tho? the place the Romith church calls Purgatory, in. 
which they ſay ſouls remain till they have expunged 
the ſtains which they have ever borne ; although, I 
ſay, this Purgatory is ſeparated from Hell, according 
to ſome of the writers of that communion, only by a 
ſpider's web, or, according to others, with walls of 
paper, which form the boundaries and roof of it, 
yet do the ſouls which are incloſed in it remain in 
perfect ſecurity. They apprehend not that the de- 
vouring flames which are felt in their neighbourhood 
will conſume the flender thin partition that ſeparates 
them from it, Nor do they fear in the leaſt that. 


their 


Peg” 
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| their inſupportable heat ſhould reach to them; in 
ſhort, they are as eaſy on this point, as if this flight 
_ diviſion, which in appearance is moſt combuſtible, 
had been dipped in the venom of Salamanders $, 


which might have power to extinguiſh all the heat. 


In this particular, the infernal flames may be compa= 
red to thoſe wandering lights which we often fee in 
the ſummer, flying about on the ſea and land, and 
which our philoſophers call Corpo Santo, and mari- 
ners diſtinguiſh by the name of Saint Helmo, which 
| often ſettle on the ſkins of animals; on the cloaths 
and bodies of travellers ; on the maſts, ſails, cordage, 

-and fides of ſhips : and there burn out without doing 
the leaſt harm. So it is with regard to the ſouls in 
\ Purgatory, which, however ſurrounded, and as it 
were enveloped, with the devouring flames of Hell, 
are not on that account at all the hotter: a wonder, 
in which Heaven makes her juſtice moſt conſpicuous 
which ought to do, and conſequently does place a 
great 
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8 An inſe@ of the lizard kind, whereof not only 
the bite, but the very ſpittle, is mortal. Its venom. 
is of ſo cold a nature, that it differs very little in its 
effect ſrom that of the aconite. From the writings 
of the ancients, with reſpeCt to it, it was for a long 
time thought, that this animal lived in fire. The 


occaſion of this opinion has certainly been its throw- 


ing out a liquid from its body of ſo cold a nature as 
do put out a fire, if not very violent. 
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great odds between the torments deſtined for the pu» 
niſhment of crimes, and thoſe which only ſerve to 
expiate ſuch weakneſſes as are inſeparable from hu- 
man nature. 3, 

ANOTHER quality of our terreſtrial fire is, that 
It carries along with it a certain ſplendor, greater or 
leſs, in proportion to its ſize and vivacity. This 
light, this brilliancy, will even ſhew itſelf in the 
moſt trifling ſparks, in the ſmalleſt particles of this 
element. But this is not the caſe with the flames 
of Hell, how lively, how devouring foever they may 
be. They are a gloomy, black, and diſmal] fire, 
which caſt not the leaſt light. Wherefore, our ho- 
ly writings often name Hell The place of darkneſs, 
and Lucifer the Prince of darkneſs. This remark 
ſhews us a ſingularity between the bleſſed and the 
damned, which carries with it ſomething ſurpriſing 
in reſpect to both. In ſhort, the former in Heaven 
(at leaſt as they have been repreſented to us) are 
circled round with a reſplendent and enlightened 
flame, which has been called a Glory, but which 
neither burns them nor conſumes them ; whilſt the 
latter, by the juſt reverſe of this, though in the midſt 
of flames, which are continually devouring them, en- 
Joy not the leaſt ſpark of any light, as Saint Gregory 
aſſures us, who ſaw, and who has left us many very 
fine viſions on that head. 

LasTLY, another quality of our fire is, to give 
heat to all thoſe who come near it. Whilſt, on the 


con trary, 
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contrary, that of Hell, even while it burns the damn- 
ed, produces on them an effect directly oppoſite; 
and cauſes them ſometimes to experience ſo ſevere a 
cold as often makes them ſhudder, and gnaſh their 
teeth together, like perſons in the cold fit of an ague, 
or the inhabitants of the frozen regions of the north. 
All theſe truths, which are indeed atteſted to us in 
the holy writings, have alſo been repeated by that 
great and celebrated African Doctor, whom the Ro- 
miſh church has placed amongſt the number of her 
ſaints and fathers, and looks upon as one of her ora- 
cles. The Almighty,” ſays he, © foreſeeing what 


« would happen, created at the beginning of the 


© world the fire of Hell very different from ours, in 
that, being once kindled, it never ſhall go out. 
There is no need that men, or angels, or the de- 


vils themſelves, ſhould tir it up, or add freſh wood, 


6& 


cc 


« or any other combuſtible, to keep it up. It burns 


without conſuming, or caſting the ſmalleſt light: 


„ein ſhort, it is wonderful, and worthy of the wrath 
of God, who kindled it for to exerciſe and fatisfy 
„ his juſtice,” But let us continue to run over all 


the other miracles of this abode. 
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The impoſſibility of getting out of Hell. 


HE famous labyrinth in the iſland of Crete is 


much ſpoken of in ancient hiſtory, which we 


not long ſince gave you ſome idea of from the 
deſcription left us by one of the moſt elegant pects of 


antiquity. It was, as we have ſeen, a large and mag- 


nificent building, conſtructed in ſuch a manner, 
that when a perſon once entered 'it, there was no 


manner of difficulty in the going thro' every part of 


it. But if he wanted to get out of it, and was for 
that purpoſe defirous of re-treading his ſteps again, 
inſtead of being able to get to the door he came in 
at, be only wandered about more and more, deceived 
by the near reſemblance of the windings, avenues, 


and buildings, ſo that it was not poſſible for him 


ever to find again the way he came in. 90 it is with 


the infernal habitation. Nothing is eaſier that to 


get into it. An hundred and an hundred gates, al- 
ways open, are ready at all ſeaſons to receive whoever 
preſent themſelves. Without having any need for a 


guide, you may run through every nook and corner 
of it without any obſtacie; but if the perſons once 


got in ſhould delire to get out again, as often happens, 
it 
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it proves a real labyrinth to them, from which it is im- 
poſſible to eſcape. . For, as the prince of Latin poets ſays, 


Smooth lies the road to Pluto's gloomy ſhade, 
And Hell's black gates for ever ſtand diſplay'd; 
But 'tis a long unconquerable pain 


To climb to theſe etherial realms again. 
Virg. ZEneid, Lib. 4. 


To no purpoſe may we make all imaginary at- 
tempts for that; in vain tread over all our ſteps a- 
gain. The more we advance, the more we go aſtray: 
in vain try to mark veſtiges of thoſe who have gone 
before us in this vaſt habitation. Like the road to 
the lion's den in the fable, we ſee the footſteps of 
thoſe who have come in, but not a fingle one of any 
perſon, who ever has got out again. There ſhall you 
not meet one charitable ſoul to put you on your way; 
no miſtreſs, no Ariadne“ procuring for her Theſeus 
the means of getting out of this dark dwelling. Not 


Lucifer himſelf, though you ſhould promiſe him to 
E Hacrifice | 


* A daughter of Minos, king of Crete, who, fall- 
ing in love with Theſeus, gave him a clue of thread, 
by the means of which, he found his way out of the 
labyrinth, after having killed the Minotaur. In return, 
he carried off this princeſs, whom he afterwards aban- 
doned i in the iſland of Naxos. | | 
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ſacriſise every day three hundred bulls, would lend 
you even the leaſt of his imps to aſſiſt yca to get out. 
In vain may it be alledged, to weaken this truth, 
that Hercules found means to get out of this gloomy 
Place, and even carry Cerberus along with him ; that 
Eneas, with the aſſiſtance of the golden branch, and 
led by the old Cumæan ſybil, took the ſame journey 
to ſee his father. That Orpheus made his way to it 
whilſt living, to go and ſeek his dear and fair Euridice 


+, who was reſtored to him, thanks to the charms of 


his voice, and the ſweet harmony of his lyre; a 
_ favour which, however, his violent exceſs of love oc- 
caſioned him to reap no benefit from. To this I an- 
ſwer, that all the world now know, that theſe pre- 
tended miracles are nothing but fables, with which 
the poets for two thouſand years amuſed mankind ; 
and which for a long time paſt have had no other uſe 
amongſt us, but to amuſe the lads in ſchools and col- 


leges. 
IT 


m— 


} The ancient poets have ſaid, that he was the ſon 
of Apollo: that the rivers ceaſed to run; trees and 
rocks were animated to go to liſten to him; and the 
wildeſt animals became tame at the ſound of his voice. 
His grief for the loſing his wife the ſecond time, 
made him grow an enemy to all women, which ex- 
aſperated thoſe of Thrace where *e lived, 'to ſuch 3 
rage againſt him, that they tore him to pieces. 
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Ir is true, that it has alſo been related (for at no 


period of the world have there been wanting tale- 
makers and enthuſiaſts) that a certain emperor F a very. 


good man, and a certain woman, whom they have 
named Falconilla, although they both died in. pagan- 
iſm, did, after having continued ſome time with Luci- 
fer, obtain permiſſion to leave his kingdom at the 
interceſſion of a certain ſaint, and to go, as it is ſaid, 
into the celeſtial glory. It is alſo true that according 
to the belief of the church of Rome, not only the 
popes, cardinals, archbiſhops and biſhops, but alſo e- 
very little prieſt or monk, boaſts of the right of re- 
leaſing as many ſouls as he chuſes out of Purgatory, 
which, as we have ſhewn, is the antichamber of Hell ; 
an antichamber, which, by the account they give of 
E 2 1 
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$ M. Ulpius Trajanus, one of the beſt princes that 
the Roman empire ever had. He ſucceeded Nerva, 
reigned twenty years, and died lamented by the whole 
empire. It is ſaid, that St. Gregory the pope, who liv- 
ed above four hundred and fifty years after the death 
of the emperor, ſeeing one day a ſtatue, which re- 
preſented him, alighting from on horſeback, although 


in very great haſte to depart on a military expediti- 


on, to do juſtice to a woman who demanded it 


of him, was ſo affected with this act of equity, that 


he begged of God to releaſe the ſoul of this prince 
out of Hell; which was granted him, but upon con- 
dition, that he ſhould make no more ſuch requeſts, 
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it, muſt have two doors, one, thro' which they bring 
out thoſe bleſſed fouls which they. think fit to ſend 
up to Heaven ; and another, at which they ſend in 
the new comers, who are to occupy the vacant places. 
But as the other ſects of the chriſtian religion adopt 
not this doctrine of tranſmigration, but, on the con- 
trary, look on it as a fable, invented only to put money 
into the pockets of thoſe who urge its belief, this o- 
pinion, whether true or falſe, will not in the leaſt 
weaken that general law, eſtabliſned againſt all the 
inhabitants of Hell, and which condemns them to re- 
main there for ever. The only exception which has 
been ever made to the law was, according to the 
opinion of every chriftian, in favour” of our bleſſed 
Redeemer, . who, like another Dædalus, is the only 
one who has ever been able to get out from this 
labyrinth, wherefrom he returned upon this earth, 
where he dwelt forty. days longer, at the expiration 
of which, cleaving, like an eagle, the immenſe ſpaces 
of the air, aſcended on the wings of his immortality, 
to that heavenly abode, which he had not quitted but 
to perform the great maſter-work of our redemption. 
This is the only inſtance ; and had you as many eyes 
as Argus + had W and thoſe a thouſand times 
redoubled, 


6 6 — — * 


+ Son of Acaſtor. The poets have given him an 
hundred eyes, ninety- eight of which were always op- 
; en, 
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redoubled, I defy yow to find any body who ever did 
the like. | 


JE RSS Bi PRA, AR IF Rs 


Of the extent of Hell. 


VERY perſon, who has had the curiofity 
to travel to Japan, tell us, that the priſons in 


that country are ſo little, and fo very narrow, that 


thoſe who are put into them have hardly room to 
move. This is, undoubtedly, a terrible inconveni- 
ence: but there is no ſuch to be found in Hell; let 
us, on this point, only refer to the authority of one of 
our moſt famous theologiſts, a writer ſo well verſed in 


theſe matters, that it would be great injuſtice in Luci- 


fer, was he not to honour him with the title of Geo- 
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en, whilſt the others ſucceſſively were cloſed in fleep, 


He was choſen by Juno to watch Io, whom Jupiter 


was in love with, and had transformed into a cow, to- 
preſerve her from the jealouſy of that goddeſs. Mer- 


eury made him fall afleep by the ſound of his pipe, 
and killed him by Jupiter's command. Juno, to re- 


ward the fidelity of his ſpy, changed him into a pea- 
cock, whoſe circular ſpots of gold, green and blue, 
ſpread in the tail, repreſented theſe hundred eyes. 
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94 THE PRAISE OF HELFE. 
grapher of Hell *. From the moſt accurate menſura- 
tion and ſurvey that he has made of that place, its 
extent mult be at leaſt five miles ſquare. 


IT is not improbable, that at farſt view this ſpace 


will appear to you not large enough to contain the 


vaſt number of its inhabitants; but a moment's re- 


flexion will certainly ſet you right, and make you to- 
confeſs that it is not only enough, but much more than 
ſufficient for to hold even millions of millions of 
ſouls, when you ſhall know that a hundred of them, 
and more, do not fill up a hundred part of the ſpace 
which one ſingle body does here on earth. You may 


perhaps, beſides, have heard of, nor is it impoſſible, 


that you have ſeen, at Rome, thoſe famous theatres 
and amphiti:eatres, ſuch as that of M. Scaurus, which, 
according to Pliny's account, contained fourſcore thou- 
ſand ſpectators; that of Veſpaſian, which held above 
an hundred thouſand, with other leſſer ones, as thoſe 
of Pompey and Marcellus, and that of Fidenæ, whoſe 


fall was ſo fatal to thoſe who came to ſee the games 


which were there repreſented +. From a comparitive 
n 
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* Drexelius, | 

There periſhed twenty thouſand people by this 
accident, who had come from Rome and other neigh» 
bouring places : it happened by the fall of the ſcaffold- 
ing, which not being ſufficiently ſtrong, broke down 
under the weighty multitude of the ſpectators. 
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view of the ſize of theſe edifices, and that which this 
learned and profound theologician has given us of Hell, 
we may be able to form ſome kind of judgment, how 
many millions of ſouls the latter may contain. 

For my part, when I reflect that Hell, ſince its 
creation, has never loſt one of its ſubjects, who have 
already gone thither; that it is ſtill receiving freſh- 
multitudes every day; and that it will ſtill continue 
to receive ſuch to the very period of the entire extine- 
tion of the human race (than which nothing at pre- 
ſent ſeems more diſtant); it appears evident to me 
that its leaſt extent muſt be full what I have mention- 
ed above. It is true, were all thoſe who are confin- 
ed there to take up as much room as Tityus, to 
whom Virgil has given a ſpace of nine acres of 
ground, over which he tells us that enormous giant's 
body reached, in that caſe Hell, even with the ſpace 
we have given it, would ſtill be a million of times 

too little, and its inhabitants unable to move, any 
more than the ſaints in Heaven would be, if than 
place was full of nothing but St. Chriſtophers. But 
as it is well known, that both theſe gigantic perſon- 
ages are equally fabulous, we cannot draw the leaſt 
conclufion with reſpect to the point in hand, from 
any thing that we are told about them. 

LET us conclude from all this, that Hell is full 
as ſpacious as it ought be - not only that its inhabi- 
tants (whoſe number is at every inſtant of the day: 
and night increaſing) may be entirely at eaſe therein, 

E 4 but 
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but alſo that whatever legions of new ſubjects may 
arrive, there may be ſtill ſufficient room for thoſe 
who ſhall come after. This too is evident from our 
not ſeeing any one amongſt the numbers who have 
taken this journey turned back for want of lodgings. 
Nay, more, we never find any perſon, though juſt 
leaving this world, entertain the leaſt uneaſineſs on 
that head, fo fully ſatisfied are they all of getting a- 
partments ; which muſt certainly be no ſmall advan- 
tage to thoſe who are, and have been their whole 
lives, averſe to the leaſt trouble. 


COLO GSOGIERECOIDISIGDGD 
CHA ©. XVI. 
Hell very well peopled: and for what reaſon. 


Nother no leſs conſiderable advantage, and 
which probably contributes no leſs to attract 

that great multitude of inhabitants .which are to be 
found there, is its air. The ancient geographers, 
as well as hiſtorians, imagined, and even told us, 
for want of experience, in their writings, that thoſe 
countries which are ſituated in the equator, or un- 
der the equinoctial line, were uninhabited, and even 
uninhabitable. The reaſon they gave for it was, 
that thoſe countries being always expoſed to the burn- 
ing rays of the ſun, it was quite impoſſible for men 
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to bear ſuch exceſſive heat: on which account they 
gave thoſe climates the name of the Torrid or Scorch- 
ing Zone, and have repreſented them to us as coun- 
trĩes uncultivated and uninhabited, Nature not be- 
ing able, according to them, to form any produc- 
tions but what the great heat of the ſun would] in- 
ſtantly conſume and devour. 

SUCH. was formerly the ignorance of thoſe good 
people, and ſueh would ours, even at preſent, be, had 
not navigation and commerce taught us that this 
Forrid Zone is not only a habitable country, but al- 
ſo very well inhabited, and extremely fertile, as it is 
very, eaſy to be proved, by the accounts. we gather 
from ſuch of our Europeans as are going thither eve- 
ry day, and many of whom are often found to ſettle 
in thoſe countries, and fix there their own habitation 
and that of their families. Is is alſo known, be- 
yond all manner of doubt, by the accounts we are 
conſtantly receiving from thence, that theſe people 
enjoy there a very good ſtate of health; that they 
live as long as we do in theſe countries; and that 
they are very little troubled with ſickneſs, which muſt 
certainly proceed from the dryneſs and purity of the 
air; for good air will give good health. Now the 
air of Hell being ſtill much hotter than that of the 

Torrid Zone, and, conſequently much dryer and 
purer, it neceffarily follows, that the inhabitants of 
the former muſt enjoy infinitely a. better ſtare of 
health than thoſe of the latter. 

2: Mons- 
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98 THE PRAISE OF HELL. - 
MoREoveR, as we obſerve, that here on earth 
the temperature of the air is not in every place alike, 
but var ies according to the different climates, ſo is it 
alſo with reſpect to that of hell. If there are cer- 


tain places wherein it is prodigiouſly hot, and to 
which we may, with great propriety, give the name 


of the Torrid Zone, there are others again where you 

may breathe a much more temperate air; a circum- 
ſtance which- muſt be very convenient to its inhabi- 
rants : for by this means, if they are too cold, they 
have no more to do but to go into the quarter of the 
Torrid Zone, where they will find heat more than 
ſufficient. Are they too hot, let them, to cool them- 
ſelves, take a turn to thoſe other parts, where, as 1 
have ſaid above, they ſometimes feel a cold as ſharp 
and piercing as any to be met with in the moſt di- 
ſtant countries of our Frigid Zone. 

Ix ſhort, the moſt convincing proof of the good- 
neſs and purity of the air which is breathed in hell, 
is the ſurprizing effect which it produces on the in- 
habitants. It is a conſtant obſervation on earth, that 
the countries in which the air is drieſt, the pureſt, 
and the moſt reſpirable, are alſo thoſe whoſe inhabi- 
tants are the moſt healthful, the moſt robuſt, and live 
the longeſt. Yet, however free from ſickneſs we 


may continue, however perfect the health we may | 
enjoy, how long ſoever the life beſtowed on us may | 
laſt, though even it ſometimes ſtretches to an hun- 5 
dred years, nay, ſometimes, beyond it, yet there is 8 


no 
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no climate ſo healthful, no air ſo pure, as to beſtow- | 
immortality. on thoſe who live in it. An advantage, 


no doubt, truly. wonderful, and which is peculiar to- 
that. which is breathed in hell. This air is fo pure, 
that all the drugs, all the medicines, on earth, tho” 


they could be, compounded even of the quinteſſence 
of that ſo ineſtimable philoſopher's ſtone, which has 


been ſought for ſo many ages, is ſtill, and will, for: 
many ages more, be ſought for, could produce ef- 
feCts,. that can, in any degree, come near to it. 
Thoſe who breathe this air, are no longer ſubject to 
any infirmities, to any diſeaſes, nor even to death: 


itſelf. And from whence does this proceed? Why, 
from that purity and clearneſs in it, that dries up 
and conſumes all the peccant and vicious humours,. 


which here on earth cauſe all thoſe changes. 


CCC 


| CHAP. XVIII. 


Of the pleaſures and recreations to. be met with in 
| | Hell. | 5 


HERE are a greater variety of pleaſures and 


diverſions here, than there is to be met with 
in any other place. Are you fond of eating and of 
good cheer ? You have but to pay a viſit. to Tanta-- 
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Jus t, who will take it extremely well of you, and 
receive a very ſenſible pleaſure from your favouring 
him with your company: you will even do him a 


very great piece of ſervice, by relieving him from 
ſome part of the embarraſſment which be continually 
finds himſelf incumbered with. | 

ARE you thirſty ? The Styx, the Cocytus, and 
Phlegethon f offer their waves to you ; of which you 


may drink your fill. Do you love to do nothing, a 
very favourite paſſion with many people in the world? 


Go 


Nt. 


n 


+ A king of Phrygia and Paphlagonia. The poets 
tell us, that one day having invited Jupiter, and the 
reſt of the gods to his table, in order to put their 


divinity and omniſcience to a trial, he cauſed his ſon 


Pelops to be killed, and ſerved up amongſt the other 
dainties. The gods however were not deceived ; 

but knowing this execrable murder, Jupiter collect- 
ed together the limbs of Pelops, and brought him to 
life. As to 'Fantalus, as a puniſhment for his abo- 
minable crime, he was condemned to Hell, to be 
tormented with a perpetual hunger and thirſt, yet al- 
ways in fight, and even within reach of the greateſt 


* dainties, which however fied from him the inftant 


he attempted to touch them. 
+ The three rivers of Hell. The two firſt are 


full of muddy, ſtinking, and peſtilential waters; the 


laſt, inſtead of water, flows with torrents of fire, in- 


to which the ſouls of criminals are ſaid to be a 3 


ged. 
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Go but to Theſeus , who has been condemned to 
continue eternally unemployed, and he will readily 
reſign his ſeat to you. 

In ſhort, if you are fond of idleneſs, you cannot 
come to any place more ſuited to your taſte than to 
this kingdom, where you will abſolutely find there is 
nothing to do. There is nobody knows what it 1s 
to till the ground, to dig ditches, or raiſe dams. As 
there are, in this country, no woods or foreſts, and 
as, beſides, there is no cold, there is, conſequently, 
no occahon for felling, lopping, or cutting down 
trees, to furniſh firing. As the inhabitants are ſup- 
ported and maintained there wholly at free coſt, there 
is, conſequently, no need of ſowing, plowing, har- 
rowing, reaping, or gathering in any ſort of grain. 
As they have no want, either of gold or filver, of 
cloaths or furniture, of inſtruments or tools for la- 
bour, they conſequently have no buſineſs with ex- 
ploring of mines, (although there are many, and thoſe 
extremely rich, in this country,) nor with the car- 
rying on any kind of manufaftures. As learning is 

"TT no 


* 


—— 


$ He was fon of Egeus king of Athens. The fa- 
bulous hiſtory of him is, that he and his friend Piri- 
thous deſcending into Hell with a deſign to have 


carried away Proſerpine, their plot was diſcovered; 


on which Pirithous was piven to Cerberus, who tore 
him to pieces, and Theſeus was condemned to fit ſtill 
to all eternity. 
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no longer neceſſary to them, there are no fchools or 
univerſities there, and conſequently, the holidays laſt 
with them the whole year round, which: muſt be in- 
finitely agreeable to young people, who, for the moſt 
part, are naturally lazy. In ſhort, as there is no 


need of any one thing in this habitation, the inhabi= 


tants, conſequently, have nothing to do, which is 


what many people here on earth look en as the 


greateſt happineſs they can enjoy. 
PERHAPS, in oppoſition to the truth of this 0 
tion, than which, however, nothing can be truer, you 
will bring the authority of Lucian , who has writ- 
| ten: 


* * 
— 


One of the moſt famous wits, not only of the 
age he lived in, but alſo of all antiquity. He was 
born at Samoſatis, and lived ninety. years, to the reign 
of Marcus Aurelius, by whom he was ſent as gover- 
nor into Egypt. He arrived to this exalted ſtation 
entirely through his merit, and that wit which we 
ſee ſhine through all his writings, in which there is 
to be found the moſt judicious mixture of the uſeful 
and the entertaining, of inſtruction and of ſatire, of 
erudition and of eloquence. There runs through 
them an almoſt continual yein of raillery on the Pa- 


gan theology, and a very keen fatire on the conduct 


of the philoſophers ; interſperſed with many great. 
examples of virtue, and a moſt hearty contempt for 
vice, on which he throws a degree of ridicule which: 
renders it really hateful, 


P wy 
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ten to the contrary. I know it as well as you do:; 
nay, ſo far from endeavouring to weaken the force of 
your argument, I ſhall, myſelf, in order to give it 
its full ſtrength, quote in this place the very words, 
which he, on that occaſion, puts into the mouth of 
Menippus, who is ſuppoſed to be converſing, after . 
his pretended return from Hell, with Philonides. 

« You would laugh very heartily, ſays, he to his 
friend, was you but to ſee our high-headed gentry, 
© who did ſo. many glorious actions here on earth, 
© put to their trumps how to get their bread; and 


* conſtrained, for the ſake of earning a bare ſubſiſt:- 


« ence, to take vp, perhaps, the trade of a fiſnmon- 
ger, or, as ſome of them do, ſet up for ſchoolma- 
e ſter, and teaching the grammar and ſpelling-book 

to a parcel of young boobies, who do nothing but 
& make mouths at them, or kick and buffet them a- 
e bout like foot-balls. For my part, I thought I 
& ſhould have ſplit my ſides, at obſerving Philip, 
„that famous king of Macedon, cobling up a parcel 
&« of old ſhoes in a corner; and others, no leſs glo- 
„ rious, or leſs celebrated, ſuch as Darius, Xerxes, 
&« and Polycrates, ſtanding at the corners of the ſtreets, 
and begging halfpence.” 

Bur who is there that, in the readitg this, does 
not plainly perceive, that this ingenious writer, in 
the paſſage we have quoted, has given his ſarcaſtic 
and ſprightly humour its full career; and that what 


he ſays here, is no more to be conſidered as a reality 
than 
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than thoſe other adventures, which he relates to have 


happened to him in Theſſaly, when he was meta- 
morphoſed into an aſs. 0 
Vz r let it not be here imagined, that I pretend 


abſolutely to ſay, there is nothing at all done in 


Hell. So far from it, that I know very well there 


are people there who are continually labouring, be- 
cauſe it would be the greateſt puniſhment to them to 


be idle. I know, for inſtance, that Siſyphus, for the 
fake of paſſing away the time, diverts himſelf with 
rolling a large maſs of a rock up to the ſummit of a 
very high mountain, in order to have the pleaſure af- 
terwards of ſeeing it roll again from top to bottom, 
a thouſand times quicker than it went up. I know | 


alſo, that the Danaides t, for the pleaſure of a little 


prattle and laughter amongſt themſelves, divert them- 


© ſelves with drawing water out of a deep well, and 
then pouring it into a very large tub with the bot- 


tom 


+ They were fifty in number, all daughters of Da- 
naus, king of Argos. They were all married in the- 
ſame day to the fifty ſons of Egyptus, the brother of 
Danaus. Theſe cruel women, by the command of 
their father, who was afraid he ſhould be dethroned 
by ſome one of his ſons-in-law, all of them, except- 
ing Hypemneſtra, maffacred their huſbands on their 
wedding night. For the expiation of which crime, - 
the poets have condemned them in Hell to the pu- 


niſhment here related. 
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tom out, which they know very well they never will 
be able to fill. But what does this ſignify ? it is an 
amuſement to them; and, as they cannot bear the 
thoughts of idleneſs, which is the mother. of all evil, 
eſpecially amongſt the fair ſex, they chuſe rather to 
employ themſelves in a uſeleſs labour than do no- 
thing at all. At leaſt it gives them this pleaſure, 
that it makes them Jaugh like fools, and chatter like 
ſo many magpies. Now, ſo far are theſe kinds of 
diverſions from being prohibited in Hel, that, on 
the contrary, they are freely permitted to all who 
chuſe to take them. Every one to his liking. 

IT is alſo from the fame love of diverfions,' that 
each perſon purſues in that place thoſe inclinations, 
whereby he had been ſwayed, or had ſignalized him= 
ſelf, here on earth. For inſtance : 


4 


Some wreſtle on the ſands, and fome in play, 

And games heroic, paſs the hours away. 

Theſe raiſe the ſong divine, and thoſe advance 

In meaſur'd ſteps to form the ſolemn dance: 

There Orpheus, graceful in his long attire, 

In ſeven diviſions ſtrikes the ſounding lyre 3 

Acroſs the chords the quivering quill he flings, ; 

Or with his flying fingers ſweeps the ſtrings. 

Here Teucer's ancient race the prince ſurveys ; 

The race of heroes born in —_— days: 

Ilus, Afaracus, in arms rever'd, 14 

And SF, s great founder Dardanus appear 4. 75 11 
Beſore 3 
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Before him ſtalk'd the tall majeſtic train, 
And pitch'd their idle lances in the plain. 

Their arms and airy chariots he beheld ; 

The ſteeds, unharneſs'd, graz'd the flowing field: 
Thoſe pleaſing cares the heroes felt, alive, 
For chariots, arms and ſteeds, in death ſurvive. 
Some on the verdant plains were ſtretch'd along; 
(Sweet to the ear their tuneful Pæans rung) 
Others beneath a laurel grove were laid, 
And, joyful, ended | in the fragrant ſhade. 

Virg. ZEneid, Lib. 6. 


In ſhort, as muſic is the delight of more than three 
parts out of four of mankind: upon earth, Hell is alſo 
furniſhed with a vaſt number of excellent muſicians, 
who alternately entertain the inhabitants with all ſorts 
of operas and concerts, both vocal and inſtrumental, 
performed by the beſt of the Italian eunuchs, and 
the moſt famous voices of Rome, Naples, Venice, 
Paris, Vienna, and every other part of the univerſe. 
There are the different pieces executed in all lan- 
guages and in all ſorts of taſtes, for the univerſal ſa- 
tisfaction of the audience. Thoſe who are of the 
antique taſte, there hear with admiration the gentle 


flute of e +3; are enchanted with the thorough» 
baſs. 


Fd 


— 
— 


+ A Phrygian, who firſt introduced the cuſtom 
of ſetting to mulic the hymns of the gods, as he was 
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baſs of Stentor; and delighted with the notes of Mi- 
ſurus's + trumpet. In ſhort, as the difference of 
taſtes in muſic is infinitely varied, there are in this 
place an almoſt innumerable band of muſicians of all 
nations, and of all countries of the world, to pleaſe 
them all. For, although one might think that the 
moſt part of theſe people would have found it more 
ſuitable to their affairs to have taken the road to Hea- 
ven, where we are told there will be perpetual mu- 
ſic; yet, either through caprice or libertiniſm, they 
have always choſen to ſeek the way to the infernal 
abodes, where Lord Lucifer has conſtantly found 
them employed amongſt his muſicians. 


Ana 


excellent on the flute. Cybele attached him to her 
ſervice: he followed her for a long time through 
her travels: at length came home with her to Nyſa, 
where Bacchus reigned. He preſumed to diſpute 
the prize of muſic with Apollo, who, on winning it, 
as a puniſhment for his raſhneſs, cauſed him to be 
tied to a tree, and flayed alive. 25 

The ſon of Aolus, god of the winds. After 
the death of Hector, whoſe ſervice he had been in, 
he entered into the retinue of AEneas, when he ſet 
out for Italy. He excelled in playing on the trum» 
pet; which made him ſo extremely proud, that he 
even defied the Tritons at that exerciſe; but he was 
puniſhed for this raſhneſs by a Triton, who, in re- 
venge, pulled him into the ſea, and drowned him. 
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" ANOTHER pleaſure, which is no leſs delicious, 
more eſpecially in hot countries, is that of baths and 
ſtoves, Any perſon who knows ever ſo little, muſt 


have been informed, that the Romans, in the times 


of their greateſt luxury, and when they entered the 


moſt into a refinement on pleaſures, were very nice 
in regard to this. Beſides the public baths, which 
were very numerous in their capital, there was ſcarce+ 
ly any perſon of tolerable diſtinction, but had one in 
his houſe, or at his country-ſeat. 


IT is well known to what an height of magnifi- 
cence their emperors carried their delicacy in this. 
particular ; nay, we even ſtill ſee,” by the ruins that 
remain of them, how beautiful were the edifices 
which they erected for this uſe, and to which they 
gave the name of Thermæ. This ſenſual delicacy, 
which they bad brought with them from the eaſtern 
countries, which their conqueſts had over-run, is e- 
ven to this time, very greatly in cuſtom in thoſe 
countries, where the Turks, Perſians, and in general 
all the Indians, have made it one of the duties of 
their religion, which they take great care not to fail 


in, more perhaps through ſenſuality than devotion. 


To fay, then, that in a country ſo hot as Hell, 


there are no ſtoves or baths, would not only be to 


advance a thing contrary to probability, but even dia- 


metrically oppoſite to the belief of the church of 


Rome, which has moſt firmly eſtabliſhed theſe ſtoves 


under the name of Purgatory (a word which ſignifies 
the 
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the ſame thing) in which the ſouls of perſons of di- 
ſtinction are waſhed, rubbed down, ſtoved, purified, 
and purged, till they no longer retain any of thoſe 
ſpots which they brought with them out of this world. 
For as a learned and elegant poet, who wrote two 
thouſand years ago, has ſaid, „ 
Ev'n when the body is to death reſign'd, 
Some old inherent ſpots are left behind; 
A ſullying tincture of corporeal ſtains, 
Deep in the ſubſtance of the ſoul remains. | 
Thus are her ſplendours dimm'd, and cruſted o'er, 
With thoſe dark vices that ſhe knew before. 
For this the ſouls a various penance pay 
To purge the taint of former crimes away : 
Some in the ſweeping breezes are refin'd, 
And hung on high to whiten in the wind; 
Some cleanſe their ſtains beneath the guſhing ſtreams, 
And ſome riſe glorious from the ſearching flames. 
Though all muſt ſuffer; and, thoſe ſuff*rings nd 
The clouded minds are puriſy'd at laſt. 
But when the circling ſeaſons, as they roll, 
| Have cleans'd the droſs long gather'd round the foul; 
When the celeſtial fire, divinely bright, oY 
Breaks forth, victorious, in her native light; 
Then we, the choſen few, Elyſium gain, | "i 
And here expatiate on the bliſsful plain. Tv 
Virg. Eneid, Lib. PY 
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Now if the ſouls of good people need all this pu- 


Tification, to be free from thoſe few ſtains which 


they have contracted, how much greater need is 
there to erect baths and ſtoves for thoſe of the wicked, 
who have far deeper ſpots to waſh away ? Conſe- 
quently there are all kinds of them in this country, 
according to the different ſtains they have received 
here above. wn 
Bor, methinks, we have now gone to a ſufficient 
extent as to the origin, ſituation, limits, qualities, 
advantages, prerogatives, and pleaſures of Hell; let 
us therefore paſs to its inhabitants, and enter into 
ſome kind of detail with regard to them, which ſhall 
be neither leſs curious nor leſs inſtructive. This 
ſhall be the ſubject and matter of the ſecond part of 


this work. 
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Men are born for the pleaſures of ſociety. Thoſe in 


Hell very numerous and entertaining. 


eee ET the country be ever fo agreeable, and 
8 L embelliſned with all the beauties of art and 
e. nature, yet, as man is born for ſociety, 
without variety of company, all thoſe delights will 
be totally inſipid, if not intolerably tireſome. This 
diſtinguiſhes 
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Now if the ſouls of good people need all this pu» 
Tification, to be free from thoſe few ſtains which 
they have contracted, how much greater need is 
there to erect baths and ſtoves for thoſe of the wicked, 
who have far deeper ſpots to waſh away? Conſe- 
quently there are all kinds of them in this country, 
according to the different ſtains they have received 
here above. | 

Bo r, methinks, we have now gone to a ſufficient 
extent as to the origin, ſituation, limits, qualities, 
advantages, prerogatives, and pleaſures of Hell; let 
us therefore paſs to its inhabitants, and enter into 
ſome kind of detail with regard to them, which ſhall 
be neither leſs curious nor leſs inſtructive. This 
ſhall be the es and matter of the ſecond part of 
this work. 
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Men are born for the pleaſures of ſociety. Thaſe in 


Hell very numerous and entertaining. 


| 1 the country be ever ſo agreeable, and 


3 IL. i embelliſhed with all the beauties of art and 
eee nature, yet, as man is born for ſociety, 


without variety of company, all thoſe delights will 


be totally 0. if not intolerably tireſome. This 


diſtinguiſhes 
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ian THE PRAISE OF HELL. * 
diſtinguiſhes man from the whole brute creation, he 
being made by nature for ſociety, and cannot live in 
ſolitude: After the creation, when mankind began 
to multiply, they formed themſelves into ſocieties, 
built towns and cities, and commerce has ſince u- 
nited them in a firmer union with one another. 
Therefore thoſe cities and towns which are moſt po- 


pulous have always been moſt univerſally preferred, 


as having moſt company, and conſequently a greater 
number of perſons of genius and merit. In ſuch 
places thoſe of fortune generally reſide, who indulge 
themſelves in every thing ſumptuous, delicate and 
charming. The women ſtudy every art to make 
themſelves more agreeable to the men ; and, by this 
means, the men are more polite and gentle, Every 
thing tends to raiſe an emulation who ſhall moſt ex- 
cel in all the liberal arts, and ſocial endearments. 
This occaſions the prodigious reſort of all forts of 
people to London, Paris, Vienna, Madrid, Amfler- 
dam, Stockholm, Copenhagen, and Peterſburgh. 
Bor if theſe places have ever ſo great a reſort, 
can it deſerve to be put in parallel with the unac- 
countable multitude which are continually coming 
and going into the infernal regions? On whatever 
fide you caſt your eyes, or whatever way you may 
go, whether to right or left, before or behind, be- 
low or above, you will meet with nothing but num- 
bers of boys, girls, huſbands, wives, gallants, and 
miſtreſſes, of all kinds, ſent from every country of 
the 
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the world. Turks, Tartars, Chineſe, .Ethiopians, 
Muſcovites, and Perſians; Germans, Engliſh, Portu- 
gueſe, French, Italians, Spanzards, and Dutch; Eu- 
ropeans, Americans, Africans, and Aſiatics, all 
flock to this grand rendezvous. You will not only 
have the pleaſure of ſeeing all theſe people coming 
and going, but you may converſe, and make acquaint» 
ance; and even, if you chuſe, enter into cloſer ties 

| of friendſhip with them, 


F 
e H A . 


No Fr to pre eminence in Hell, a 
perfect equality being maintained even with thaſe 
who had the higheſt ranks and titles. | 


N this agreeable dwelling you may addreſs the 
greateſt perſonages, as well of the ancient as of 
the modern ages, without ceremony, or uſeleſs compli- 

ments. No reſpect is required in the approaching 
of kings or queens, princes or princefles, emperors 
or empreſſes, ſultans or ſultanas. Stript here of that 
ridiculous pride which makes them inacceſlible, and 
almoſt unſeen, by their ſubjects upon earth; aban- 
doned by that idle multitude of courtiers, who ſuffer 
not any of thoſe who have need of their aſſiſtance to 
approach them; Gene, in ſhort, of all that pomp 
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114 THE PRAISE O F HELL. 
which made them be looked upon as gods on earth, 
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45 is twelve other 3 He carried his conqueſts 


you may ſee them in their turn in Hell addreſſing 
Lucifer with all the deceit, flattery and ſervility, 


Which was ſo amply thrown away upon them when 
firing. There you have the pleaſure of making ob- 


ſervations upon their conduct at your caſe, of freely 


converſing with them, and even OE as equal com- 


Fanions with them. 
HERE you may have the fame familiarity al inter- 


courſe with thoſe famous founders of the ancient 
empires of the world, whom men' have had the fool- 


iſhneſs to adore as deities ſince their death; as a 


Nimrod, a Ninus, a Belus, an Alexander, a Romu- 

Jus, a Julius Cæſar, an Auguſtus, an Ottoman, a ſe- 

cCond Mahomet 4, and ſeveral others, who have been, 
and are ſtill, the admiration of mankind J. | 


* 


9 — 


t Surnamed, by the Turks, Mahomet the Great, 
as well to diſtinguiſh him from their prophet, as on 
account of his great atchievements. This ſultan 
was the terror of Europe in the fifteenth century, 


"and the moſt happy of all the Infidel monarchs. Ha- 


ving reſolved to make war with the Greek emperors, 
he attacked them in their capital Conſtantinople, 
which he took on the twenty. -ninth of May, 14535 
deſtroyed all their part of the empire which remain · 
ed in the Eaſt, and that of Trebiſond, and conquer- 
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2 into e Perfia, Boſnia, W allacia, Tranſylvania, "Fr 
and Albania. He was greatly dreaded by the Venetians, 
and made all Peloponneſus tremble under the ſupe- 
riority of his arms. He over-ran Carinthia, Styria, 
Synopia, and the iſland of Mytelene; and took the 
town of Otrentum in Italy; into which country he 
was reſolved alſo to carry his conqueſts, but death 
hindered him from executing this project, as well as 
many others which he meditäted. He died on the 
third of May, 1481, in the thirty-firſt year of his 
"reign. He was a prince of no religion, very de- 
bauched, and ſo cruel, that he cauſed the bellies of 
fourteen of his pages to be cut open, for to know 
which of them had eaten a melon which was ſtolen 
out of a garden which he had cultivated himſelf : 
and nothing ſhewed his cruelty more, than in cut- 
ting off the head of his beautiful wife Irene, for no 
other reaſon, but becauſe he was blamed for being 
too enamoured with her. A 
I © The author might have added, that they had | 
alſo been its ſcourge. This is the judgment which 'Y 
ought to be formed in general of this ſpecies of 
madmen, whom human folly has been pleaſed to de- 
corate with the glorious titles of 1 and conque+ 
tors. | 
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Of Super, cardinals, Ke. 


TOR muſt we ſuppoſe that even the popes, cho 
ſacred men, thoſe vicegerents of God upon 
earth, whoſe feet the greateſt lords, princes, kings, 
and even emperors, eſteem it as the greateſt favour 
to kiſs in this world, do not delight as much in fa- 
miliafity as any other claſs of men, when once they 
reach theſe lower regions. They «contend with one 

another (for they are very numerous here, none of 
them having gone to heaven for theſe fourteen cen- 

turies, without it be now and then a ſtraggling one) 
which ſhall appear moſt courteous, You may not 
only approach them here without formality, but may 

treat them as your equals, without their taking it a- 

miſs ; for they have not here that pride, that oſten- 

tation, nor thoſe flatteries which corrupted their 
hearts and minds; nor thoſe weak adorers whoſe 
fooliſh credulity made them ſo vain and inſupporta- 
ble tyrants upon earth, as to believe themſelves poſ- 
ſeſſed of thoſe qualifications which their fooliſh vota- 
ries attributed to them. 

As to the cardinals and other ſorts of prelates, 

-who come here in numbers, all the portico's, cham- 


bers 
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bers and galleries in Lucifer's palace being full: of 
them, if you have any deſire to be acquainted with 
them, you can have no greater difficulty to find them 
out than the popes ; their tiaras, their mitres, their 
ſtrings, their red and green hats, their palliums, their 
eroſlets, their gold and diamond croſſes, their cloaks, 
and their rochets, which are hung about the ſides of 
the walls; their bulls and their indulgences, their 
jubilees and briefs, their manitories and mandamuſes, 
Which are there affixed, will mark out to you their 

degrees and dignities in a | manners. that you N 
Ab id; | 
Nox. think, that what rt ple 1 1 told you is a 
ſatirical fiction, which 1 bave here invented to cry 
down in your mind theſe reſpectable perſonages. It 
you do not believe me in this particular, you have 
but to look into the hiſtory of the life of pope Julius. 


II. + or that of Michael Angelo J, that ſamous re- 
„ 3 | ls ſtorer 


At. 
— 


X He was called julio de la Rovera, was nephew 
of Pope Sixtus IV. and ſucceeded Pius III. As he 
was of a very' warlike diſpoſition, it is ſaid, that he 
was elected pope for this reaſon, and took the name 
of Julius, in memory of Julius Cæſar. He com- 
manded his armies himſelf, and was very near killed 
with a cannon ball in one of the engagements in 
which' he commanded ; however, he was a lover of- 


on liberal _ and contributed a goed deal to theirs | 
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ſtorer of the arts of painting, ſculpture and architee- 
ture; in all which he was very excellent. You will 
— i; | ee 
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re- eſtabliſument. He died of a flow fever in the year 
one thouſand five hundred and thirteen, after being 
a pontificate nine years and ſome months, at the age 
of ſeventy. 
T This famous artiſt was more known by bis Chriſt- 
ian name than by that of Buonarota, which was bis 
family's name. He ſprung from the ancient family 
of Canoſe, and was born in the year one thouſand 
four hundred and ſeventy four, i in the caſtle of Chiu- 
n, in the country of Arezzo. He was put to nurſe 
in a village called Settignano, moſt part of whoſe in- 
habitants, and even the huſband of his nurſe, were 
ſculptors ; ſo that he may be faid to have imbibed 
this art with his milk. He made ſo great a progreſs, 
that by the time he was ſixteen years of age, he exe- 
cuted fome pieces which amazed every one who ſaw 
them; and they were very near equal to the beſt mo- 
dels of antiquity. The famous Laurentio de Medi- 
cis, that encourager of arts, hearing of his talents, 
ſent for him, and kept him till his death; from 
thence Angelo went to Venice, then. to Bologna, 
and laſtly to Rome; in all which placeghe acquired 
an immortal reputation by his works. It was in this 
laſt city he executed the picture here referred to; 
which is thought to be one of his chief picces in that 
way. The world, however, is much obliged to him 
221 | | | for 
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this pope, executed a picture which repreſented the 


day of judgment, placed amongſt other figures in his 
ſcene of hell, many cardinals and prelates: this pic- 


ture, however, incenſed ſome of theſe | dignified 
churchmen, who complained of it to the pope, and 
begged of him, that he would lay his injunctions on + 
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there find that this noted artift, having by order of 


the painter to efface them. To whom the pope an- 


ſwered, My dear brethren, heaven, you know, 
| F 4 50 ©© has 


ia 
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for a piece of architecture, which never has been, 
and, perhaps, never will be equalled ; namely, the 
ſtately church of St. Peter. at Rome; all executed on 
the deſign and plan which he drew for it, excepting 


the frontiſpiece, which is not his, and is greatly in- 


ferior to the reſt of this admirable building. To 
theſe three talents, which never were ſeen before 


him to be united in one perſon, nor in fo high a de- 


gree of perfection, he added a fourth, that of poetry, 


having compoled ſeveral fine pieces, which have 


been collecked, and printed in one volume in quarto 
at Florence, in one thouſand fix hundred and twenty- 
two. He died at Rome in the year one thouſand 
five hundred and fixty-four, at the age of ninety. 

His body was a little time after, at the requeſt of 


Coſmo de Medicis, carried to Florence and buried; 


where that prince made a magnificent funeral for 
him, which was honoured with the preſence of all 


the NSN and friends of genius im that abe. EN 
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* has given me the power of recovering as many 


it ſouls from Purgatory as I chuſe; but you are cer. 1 


. * tain as well as me, that my power does not extend 
4 ſo far as Hell, and that thoſe who come once 
t there, muſt remain there always.” — An anſwer 
which ſufficiently ſhews, that the pope was very well 
convinced (and can theſe ſovereign pontiffs, who are 
God's oracles upon earth, be ignorant of any thing?) 
that Hell has been always furniſhed with prelates, 
even of the higheſt order. This is the firſt claſs of 
2 inhabitants f in this dark abode. | 


———— 
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h 5 ir ſectaries of di iferent binds, with a view of theis : 


45 Parent Auabbles and con e. 


W ſee in the ſide next to ben in a foat by 


themſelves, other perſonages, who bave 


made as much noiſe in the church and the world as 
the laſt mentioned. Theſe are the noted propaga- 


tors of hereſy, who have ſo troubled and confounded 
the learned doctors of their times. There you may 
ſee a Simon Magus, a Cerinthus, an Ebion, an Ari- 
us, a Neſtorius 5, an Eutyches, a Macedonius, a Ma- 
1 nes, 


11 S409 I4 * 
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$ Biſhop of Conſtantinople. On the day of his 
| conſecration. 
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nes, a Donatus, a Pelagius, and ſonie hundreds of o- 8 


thers (for in every age this grain has abundantly in- 
creaſed):; and in theſe latter ages, a John Hus, a 
Jerom of Prague, a Martin Luther, a John Calvin, 


2 Zuingle, and a great number of others who have 
come ſince. There cannot be any thing more plea- - 


dos than 10 foo + all theſe famous perſonnes, pulling. 
S114 Dy 4 . F their 
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conſecration, he addreſſed the em Jer or who aſſiſted' 


at the ceremony, in the following very remarkable 
words ; © Give us, O prince, the earth purged of. 


« heretics, and L will give you Heaven: aſſiſt me to de- 


&« ſtroy them, and I will affiſt you to deſtroy the Per- 


&« ſians. Such was the ſpirit of charity and peace, 
which animated the clergy of the higheſt rank in the 
firſt century. Pulcheria, ſiſter of the emperor The- 
odoſius, uniting her power to his diſpoſition, oppreſ- 
ſed many of the ſectaries with the utmoſt rigour and: 
ſeverity. However, he was obliged to. undergo the 


law of retaliation. - A. ſcholaſtic diſpute, merely on: 


words, aroſe between St. Cyrille, the patriarch of A- 
lexandria, and him, which put the. whole church of 
the Eaſt into a tumult. After many debates and 
councils held for and againſt, Neſtorius and his party 
were at laſt excommunicated by St. Cyrille, who 
made him be depoſed and baniſhed; He died of a. 
fall from his horſe, which he received in his journey 
to exile. This has not yet prevented this ſe-from- 


multiplying greatly, and leaving at te: many; 


i in the eaſt. 
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122 THE PRAISE OF HELL. 
their throats and lungs to pieces, and exhauſting all 
their ſtrength in contending with each other, juſt as 
if they thought Lucifer and his devils, as fooliſh as 
themſelves, would take any part or intereſt in their 
filly and fooliſh quprrels. How high a comedy is it 
to ſee them, in in, midſt of all their ſcolding, reci- 
procally excommunicating and anathematizing enen 
other! that is to ſay, giving one another to the devils, 
as if they did nat belong to them — and would 
do ſo for ever. 

Bur what is 


| Wl more adoring in this ſpectacle, 
i, that theſe greaF'ticklers for religion in hell ſpare 
the devils the trouble of. tormenting them. In ef- 
feR, the reſult and unravelling of their fooliſh and 
.. vily diſputes, i in which the rudeſt invectives and moſt 


{>> attrocious injuries are not ſpared, i is, that when they 


are quite exhauſted with railing and the uſe of words, 
they come at laſt to blows ; ſtab, torture, tear, cut 
each others throats, and broil them as ſwine's fleſh ; 
In ſhort, deliver themſelves up to all the e ! : 


which we have ſeen them formerly commit, when, 


for the chaſtiſement of mankind, they reſided in this 
world. Alas! poor mankind! oh how ſhocking is 
this to reafon and human nature! it would never 
aye prevailed, if reaſon had been allowed to have 
been conſulted ; but their chief buſineſs has been to 
Rifle the firſt rifing of ſuch a paſſion in the ſoul. 
Bus let us not ſtop here, but procged tc to view. he c- 
ther 
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cher agreeable proſpects and diverſions that are to be 
* in hell. 


2 magn i curious fuiblic 2 to be lan 
| ; A 62 eee 
21 
T is counted one of the Je FS 3 of 
princes upon earth, and for which they pay 
very dear, to ſee repreſented on a ſtage by actors, 
fome of the principal adventures of the moſt 
famous heroes of antiquity, ſuch as an | Aga= 
memnon,. an Achilles, an Ulyſſes, a Menelaus, a 
Neſtor, or a Diomed ; and we learn alſo by the il- 
1 infirious and learned Picus An: „5 os: there 
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„ Prince of Mirandole, who had the moſt ſurpri- 
Zing genius that ever was upon earth; at ten years 
of age he ſtudied and criticized on the law; at eigh- 
teen he was maſter of two and twenty languages; 
and a few years after ſupported at Rome a number 
of theſes, containing nine hundred propofitions in all 


ſorts of ſciences. This young prince maintained al! 


theſe propoſitions with as general and 1 
an applauſe as the theſes themſelves, which were not 
9 collected from Greek and Latin authors, but 


alſo Wo. 
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Was a Prince fooliſh enough to give a very conſidera- 
ble ſum of money to a magician, that he might let 
him ſee, by means of his pretended inchantments, 
the combat of Achilles with Hector, or the burning 
of Troy. However, that which the greateſt princes 
here, and at the greateſt expence, cannot cauſe to be 
ated, but very imperfectly, and by people who have 
nothing heroic about them but the habit, with which 
they appear on the theatre; in Hell, I ſay, you will 
ſee them acted by the originals themſelves, and at no 
-expence. Here you may obſerve with one look of 
the eye, all that the world has ever produced admi- 
rable in the ſtratagems of war, a Gght which you 
cannot ſee in Heaven itſelf ; for none of theſe great 
perſonages have ever taken that road. On the ſide 
of the Trojans, you may ſee Hector, /Eneas, Paris, 
-Deiphobus, Troilus and all the family. of the un- 
fortunate Priam. On the ſide of Greece, beſides 
thoſe I have already mentioned, you will ſee Pyrrhus, 
and 
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alſo eſtabliſhed by authority from the Hebrew, Chal- 
dean, and other oriental authors. The common obſer- 
vation, that men, who ſhew ſo much genius in their 
infancy, are ſeldom long lived, was too ſurely ac- 
- compliſhed in this young miracle of ſcience, who 
died at Florence, November the ſeventeenth, one 

thouſand four hundred and ninety four, in the twen- 
ty-third year of his age. 
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and all his great number of warriors who fought ſo 
valiantly in that famous war. 

ARE you curious to ſee perſonages not quite ſo 
ancient in hiſtory 3 al, the modern Greeks you 
may ſee a Lyſander, an Epaminondas, and a number 
of others no leſs renowned. Amongſt the Cartha» 
ginians, an Hamilcar, an Aſdrubal, an Hannibal, 
and a Jugurtha, Amongſt the Romans, a Fabius, a 
Camillus, a Pompey, the two Scipios, and ſeveral. o- 
ther perſonages as famous in their times ; we ſhould 
think ourſelves extremely happy here on earth to ob- 
tain a ſight of any of them, although it was for ever 
ſo ſhort a time: but in Hell all theſe great men are 

expoſed to the view of every body who wants to ſee 
them, without coſting: them ſo much as a farthing. 
But what ſtill renders this ſpeQtacle more agreeable 
is, that you ſee them there adorned not only with all 
their military attire, but alſo at the head of thoſe nu- 
merous armies which they commanded upon earth, 
by whom they were ſo much beloved, that they have 
abſolutely choſen, out of love to them and their ac» 
tions, to follow them into the infernal regions. 


CHAP. 


Such OY as are And Ny noble — wilt 
da fad out * ee 4 9 8 


FHAT a e muſt it be ſoriabe nobility 
: to find out all their anceſtors, in this de- 
ligbeful country, from the firſt and niaſter-ſtock, e- 
ven to the ſmalleſt twig, in the moſt remote branches 
of their families ! For, according to the oracle of 
' the apoſtle of the Gentiles, they may very near find 

them all there, there being very few of them in hea- 
ven. Beſides, the moſt part of theſe gentlemen care 
very little for it; witneſs: that famous perſonage of 
the family of Sekendorff; of whom they report, that 
be offered, with all his heart, to quit God of the 
ſhare which he might pretend to in Paradiſe, pro- 
vided he would let him live as he thought proper on 
_ earth for a thouſand years. And indeed this lord 
would have made a better bargain than many of his 
character often do, who freely give up their part of 
the heavenly inheritance for ten years of pleaſure in 
this world. What fay I? Ten years! How many 
perſons of quality do not we ſee often renouncing it 
Z for a quarter of an hour, a minute's, nay, a moment's. 
Pleaſure here? So great, fo violent is their inclina- | 


% 


tion 
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tion for the lower world ! It is thus that we ſee eve-' 
ry day the change of Diomed and Glaucus renewed. 
They give up the purer joys of heaven, and live like 
brutes on earth, to be afterwards' treated like goats 
in hell for ever: ſuch is the nn 2 TN 
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5.  infernal Ow a eue for the learned. 


r you are n of feeing; boning; and beco- 

ming acquainted with the learned, where can you- 
find ſo many of them as here ? What expences would 
vou not have been at, what difficulties not encoun- 
tered, what fatigues would you not have undergone, 
for to ſee,” conſult, and converſe, with theſe fagati- 
ous perſonages of antiquity? Would you have thought 
it too much to have undertaken, however ſo expen- 
five, a voyage into Greece, for to fee Ariſtotle, So- 
crates, Plato, Demoſthenes, and many more learned 
men of the ſame. ſtamp? We know. that Nature, co- 
vetous of theſe moſt valuable gifts, beſtows them ſpa- 
ringly; perhaps, ſometimes not one in an age, which 
is the reaſon ſo few perſons enjoy this Ws 5 
but the caſe in hell is quite different. 


Tarxs, with one view, A ſee them MY afem= 8 
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| bled, as in an academy. Amongſt the philoſophers, 
beſides thoſe which I have already mentioned, you 
will ſee a Pythagoras, an Epictetus, a Seneca, and a 
Pliny. Amongſt the politicians, a Pedius, who was 
the friend and counſellor of Julius Cæſar, and a Me- 
cænas, who was in the ſame eſteem with Auguſtus; 
a perſonage who one might have thought deſerved 
great reſpect, and who might have laid claim to a 

place in Heaven, if it was poſſible for any one to do- 
fo. This he deſerved not enly for his own genero- 
fity, but alſo for the trouble he took in obtaining fa- 

vours from his royal maſter, for all ſuch as were di- 
ſtinguiſhed for genius and learning. There > you may 
ſee a Celſus *, who was the counſellor of Hadrian 5 
a an os . al Antenne 3. 4 Papinian ty 
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Juventus Celſus, a famous lawyer and counſel- 
1 to Hadrian, who was no leſs eſteemed by him, 
than his predeceſſor Trajan had been, who held the 
fame honourable poſt under him. 

+ Another celebrated lawyer, who n . under: 
the emperor Severus, who had fo great an eſteem for 
him, that he gave him the charge of his two ſons, 
Caracalla and Geta; the former of whom was a per- 
fect monſter. of cruelty, having killed his brother in 
his mother's arms, and having a deſire for Papinian 
to authorize this murder, that good man anſwered, 
That it was not ſo eaſy to excuſe a parricide as to 

b commit: 
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the favourite of Severus; and, in ſhort, a Machia- 
vel t, whom every body will own, has well deſerved _ 
to have the firſt place in hell: that famous politician, 


who has carried the ſway above all writers who bave 
ever written on this ſubject ; who firſt taught princes, 
that, to eſtabliſh, ſtrengthen, and perpetuate the ſu- 
preme authority, which they claim over their ſub- 
jects, they may, with the utmoſt impunity, violate 
all the laws of humanity, tyrannize over their ſub» 
jects, enrich themſelves with their ſpoils, and fatten 
on their ruin: maxims which miniſters: of ſtate at 
-prefent too often uſe; and, to authorize their plun- 
dering deſigns, make their maſters to believe, that 
ſubjects are never ſo docile, ſubmiſſive, or ſo much 
devoted to their ſovereign's ſervice, as when they are 
robbed of every thing. As ta 'what concerns the 

> e | - prince's 


commit it; Caracalla, being offended at this anſwer, 
cauſed 1 to be beheaded, and his body, after ha- 
ving been ſhamefully dragged through the ſtreets of 
| Rome, to be thrown into the Tiber. This was done 
in the thirty-ſeventh year of Papinian's life. _ | 
I Nicolao Machiavielli, a Florentine, who wrote in | 
the ſixteenth century. He made himſelf famous by. 
his works, and particularly by his treatiſe on politics, 
called, The Prince. This ſmall book, which is full 
of vile maxims, has been often diſapproved, and, late- 
ly, by a prince, who is looked upon to be one of the 
_ greateſt and moſt ſkilful politicians in Europe. 
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Prince's perſon, they afſure him, that, as there is no 
one in his kingdom equal to himſelf, he muſt be a- 
bove all law, and conſequently do whatever he 
chuſes ; that all their fortunes legally belong to him, 
their money bearing his name and arms; and that 
they are ſo ſtrongly perſuaded of this truth, that they 


agree to whatever their ſovereign demands. Such 


are the fine maxims that theſe great politicians would 
make every prince believe, who will liſten to them, 
and which they make the baſis of their practice in al- 
moſt all the courts of the univerſe. Are theſe not 
worthy of a place in hell? or can we deny the moſt 


diſtinguiſhed place of that habitation to tbe author 


of their principles ? But let us continue our review. 


- ARE you deſirous of ſeeing, the hiſtorians, ora - 


tors. and poets; men, for the moſt part, liars by pro- 
feſhon, and flatterers for hire? What a croud you 
will find there! and amongſt the number you, ſee 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Polybius, Titus Livy, Sue- 
tonius, Cornelius Tacitus, Plutarch, and a number 
of others of every country and of every age, 
AMONGST the mathematicians you will find Tha- 
les, Anaxagoras, Archytas, Ptolemy, and many more, 
who, making the contemplation of the heavens their 
ſole employment, while upon earth, have inadvertent. 
ly tumbled into hell. 
'. AMONGST the orators, if you ia.” on that 
fide, you will ſee Ifocrates, Eſchinus, Cicero, and 
Hortenſius, with many more. Amongſt the poets 
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you will find Homer, Pindar, Euripides, Sophocles, 
Virgil, Ovid, Horace, and ſome others, who, having 
been baniſhed by Plato from his republic, have, to 
repair that Joſs, taken the road to the infernal re- 
gions, where they have been received with open 


arms, and e all the re due to their a= 
. | | 
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by: - Hell 4 ha tation for ingenious artifte. 


HE mod ingenious artiſts 61 up the nk in 

Hell next to theſe ſcientific perſonages, of 
whom I have been juſt ſpeaking 3 at the head of 
whom are the painters, ſculptors and architects. 
There you will find a Dzdalus, an Archytas, a Cal- 
licrates Ig a Ferillos, a Phidias *Þ a Lycippus 5, an 


A ppelles, 
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* A 8 8 very ingenious; Jud was * 
Kilful and delicate a workman, that, by the account 
of the hiſtorians, he engraved ſome verſes of Homer 
upon a grain of millet. He manufactuted a chariot 
of ivory ſo neatly, that it might be hid under the 
wing of a fly; and alſo carved emmets of the ſame 
ſubſtance as ſmall as life, the ſmalleſt and moſt im- 
perceptible parts of which you might diſtinguiſh, 


— 
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Appelles, a Praxiteles +, a Polycletes, a Zeuxis g, 
Timanthes, and a very amazing number of others. 
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4 A 3 Greek a a ha dune 
en of his works which made him ſo famous, the 
remarkable ſtatue of Minerva is moſt particularly re- 
corded, thirty-ſix feet high, and made entirely of i- 
vory, which he placed in the temple which that god- 
deſs had in the citadel of Athens. After being dri- 
ven from this city, he retired into the province of 
Elis; where he was killed, after having compleated 
and placed that magnificent ſtatue of , Jupiter in the 
temple at Olympus, which is one to be one of 
the wonders of the world. 0 7 
9 Another very relebrated Gat Seder 6 a na- 
fire: of Sycone, and lived in the time of Alexander 
the Great; be worked with. ſo much ſacility, that 
he produced more works than any of the ancient 
ſeulptors. His ſtatue of a man rubbing himſelf in 
a bath, that of the ſun in his chariot, drawn by four 
horſes, and that of Alexander the Great and his fa- 
vourites, all works of great beauty, were carried and 
placed at Rome by the Romans, when they bad ſub- 
dued Macedon and all Greece to their empire. 
H Another ancient ſculptor, born a little before 
the reign of Alexander the Great. He made a fta- 
tue of Venus for the inhabitants of Cnidos, which 
Lucian has given us an ample deſcription of, which 
was ſo wonderful a piece of work, that the Cnidians 
tefuſed it to king WW who! offered to remit 
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In ſhort, fince Hell i is a million of million times Ke 


x e * 
4 % 
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more populous ** all the nations of the earth” put 5 


together 's 


e 


the tribute they had paid him to obtain it; prefer- _ 
ring the pleaſure of being in poſſeſſion of ſuch an ad= 


mirable maſter-piece before that of being entirely free 
and independent. 
+ A famous painter, born at Heraclen, who lived - 
about four hundred years before Chriſt. He got 
ſuch immenſe riches by his art, that in the latter 
part of his life he would not ſell this pictures, but 
rather choſe to make preſents of them; ſaying, That 
he could not ſet ſo much value upon tho as they 
were worth. Before that time he uſed to let people 
ſee them for money; which cauſed. the nick-name 
of the Courtiſan to be given to his admirable picture 


of Helen, which he painted from all the fineſt wo- 


men in the city, taking from each that which he 
thought moſt beautiful. They reported of this paints 
er, that, having a mind to try his {kill with one of 
his brethren, called, Parrhaſius, he painted a rr ae 
of grapes ſo natural, that the birds came to pi 

them. On the other ſide, the ſame writers 594 
that Parrbafius painted a curtain with ſo much ſkill, 
and ſo natural, that Zeuxis, taking it for a real one, 


which concealed his work, defired him to draw it 


aſide, that he might ſee that which he had behind it : 
upon which Parrhafius, convincing him of his mi- 
ſtake, he confeſſed himſelf conquered, ſince he had 
only deceived the birds, whereas the other had im- 
poſed upon the very belt maſter of the art. 
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together, eonſequently there muſt be ſeen i in it, by 


millions, inhabitants of every age, ſex, rank, condi- 


tion; art and 1 
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- 24 3 and. beſt people _ their refudene in 
| Hell. COT CATE 
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BAT 1 may not deceive you, that this ha em- 
J pire is not peopled by any but by ſuch who 
have lived badly upon earth, I muſt remark to you, 
that this prejudice is badly founded; for, in ſhort, 


you will here find all thoſe famous perſonages, which 


_ Greece by way of excellence, has honoured with the 
© venerable title of The Wiſe. Nay, if you will give 

a yourſelf the trouble but to go there for to ſee, you 
will find, I fay, at their bead (and 1 do not here de- 
clare any thing, but what has been aſſerted before 
my time by many excellent divines) that illuftrious 
| king of Judea,” fo celebrated for his wiſdom, that 
wonder of the univerſe, whom the enamoured queen 


. came to conſult and adviſe with from the remoteſt 


2 part of the world; that very Solomon, for whoſe in- 
75 Aru Aion our ſacred oracles aſſure us, that Heaven 
bad opened all its choiceſt treaſures of wiſdom : 


—_ - there you will both ſee and hear him in the midſt of 
oy 1 | | » Vi 4 4 +, d 
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bis nobles and ſenators, adminiſtring forth bis pres 


found knowledge in thoſe wonderful proverbs, thoſe 
fine ſentences of morality, which he, when living, 
followed ſo badly; in this point, like many of our 
modern preachers, who follow not, and will not be 


at the trouble to practiſe the hundred part of the ve- 
rity, which they tear their lungs to pieces in the 
pulpit, to make known to their hearers; for which 5 
| ey are paid in ſo profuſe a manner. 


In ſhort, although you ſhould think yourſelf "A 


dalized at it, (a weakneſs which I do not think you 
capable of) I cannot help aſſuring you here, fince it 
is the truth, that there are in Heaven certain per- 


ſonages, who have not always led exemplary lives 


upon earth, ſuch as a David, a Manaſſa, a Lot, a Ra- 
chab, a Magdalen, a St. Auguſtine, a Gregory VII. 


* 


a Pius V. and a number of others, who have been 2 3 = 1 


crammed there · in ſpite of the hiſtorical trum of their 
lives; there is alſo in hell many excellent perſon- 


| ages, ſuch as a Socrates, a Plato, a Cicero, a Seneca, 


an Epictetus, an Ariſtides, and a number of other 


| virtuous perfonages, who, after having entighteniet = bp 
the world with their writings, examples and admi- £ 


rable morals; after having edified it with their wir- 
tues, good works, and irreproachable lives and con- 
duct; are ſent down to hell to do the ſame office, 


| where they would be very much diſpleaſed, if they... 2 


had not their amiable and 2 apy Hur 
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let us continue our circuit, for the pleaſure and in · 
ſtruction of our readers. 


rere. 
. x. 
ge regions the ſeat of 1 4 generoſity. 


Ankind n ate it their firſt . 
to pay their attendance to the great, and e- 


5 a to. the rich, either to gain their favour and 


Protection, or in expeCtation of finding their riches 
Aa reſource. in their need, or for aid and opulence in 
their empleyments. This 4s the. reaſon why the 
poor are abandoned and ſhunned by every body, 
whilſt the great and rich are continually ſurrounded 
with a multitude of people, who court their favour 
and aſſiſtance, with an eagerneſs which is often 
troubleſome. In hell none of theſe ſteps are neceſ- 


fſuaryz no ſervility, no flattery, no attendance is need- 


| Ful, on thoſe whom you meet with there; their ears 
are always open to do you what ſervice lies in their 
power ; their generoſity is the firſt thing which pre- 
vents your aſking it. Have you need of any favour, 
of. any ſum of money, either to bring you out of ſome 
bad affair, that you may have got upon your hands, 
or to deliver you from the perſecution of your cre- 
ditors, thoſe animals made ſor to torment mankind 


* 
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in this world and the next? Is it to ſatisſy your 
pleaſures? Give yourſelf the trouble but to find out 
Crœſus, Pythes , Midas, Lucullus, Creſus, Atti- 


baliba +, and a number of others; their purſes will 
| | : G be 


2 
n 


* A very rich man in Lydia, in Aſa Minor, who 
lived in the time of Xerxes, about 480 years before 
Jeſus Chriſt, who, being in poſſeſſion of a gold mine, 
applied himſelf ſolely to the improvement of it, As 
this kind of work proved fatal to a number of per- 
ſons, his wife bethought of this ſtratagem to cure his 
thirſt for riches, At his retufn fföm a journey ſhe 
cauſed ſeveral diſhes full of gold to be ferved at table. 
At firſt the ſplendor of theſe extraordinary delicacies 

_ pleaſed him; but, like another Midas, ſoon com- 
plained of their hardneſs, and that they could not ſa- 
tisfy his hunger. From that his wife took occaſion 
to make his blindneſs known to him, and the m Ls 

fortunes to which he might be expoſed by. S 
greedineſs for riches. E 

＋ A king of Peru, of the family of the Incas. He 
began his reign in the beginning of the 16th cen- 
tury, and was one of the richeſt and moſt magnifi- 
cent monarchs in America. But Francis Pizarro, 
having diſcovered Peru about the year 15 25, and 


: ſettled in that city, cauſed all the misfortunes of At- 
: tibaliba. He endeavoured in vain to ſurprize him 
„ by vain compliments; but, having defeated his 
2 troops, and taken himſelf priſoner, he treated him in 
d the moſt cruel and ſhameful manner in the world ; 
+ 5 = noowichſtanding 
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be open to you at once: an advantage which you 


will not meet with in heaven, which is inhabited by 
people not worth a ſingle penny, the greateſt part of 
whom, when living, renounced the little fortune 
they were in poſſeſſion of, to make themſelves lighter 


tor the difficult journey they had to > take before ** 


could arrive there. 

Ir you are afraid to trouble theſe great lords (l- 
though they think it a pleaſure to ſhare part of their 
money with thoſe that have need of it) you have but 
to apply to their intendants, or thoſe of other princes, 
who you may ſee conſtantly near them, in great 


numbers; who, when upon earth, filled their coffers 


io well with the gold of provinces which they had 
the adminiſtration of, notwithſtanding they were ſent 
there to promote the welfare and happineſs of the 
inhabitants. You will moſt certainly obtain from 


them every thing which you demand; but, obſerve 
7 4” me, 


8 


— — 


notwithſtanding his word given, in ſpite of oaths and 
proteſtations, after having pillaged the immenſe trea- 


ſures which this prince delivered up to him, he made 


bim be ſtrangled about the year 1533. God did 
not ſuffer this crime to go unpuniſhed : Francis Pi- 


zarro, who was the author of it, was killed by Die- 


go, ſon of Almagro; and his brother was ſince be- 
headed, by order of Vocca de Caſtro, whom the 


emperor Charles V. ſent into Peru in quality of vice- | 
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me, provided the ſame ſpirit of rapine, which ani-. 
mated them upon earth, does not continue to have 
the ſame influence over them in the infernal re- 
gions. | 


FFC 
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The handfomeſt men and the moſt beautiful women to 
be We in Hell. 


Nother advantage which makes this place no 
leſs delightful, ſince after the pleaſure of ha- 
ving gold and ſilver in the utmoſt plenty, there is 
nothing which is more agreeable here below than 
that of love. I leave you to think, if there be not 


in hell wherewith to ſatisfy that paſſion. Who can 
doubt it? Since we find here a general rendezvous, 


and one univerſal grand ſeraglio, of almoſt all that 
the world has produced ſince its creation moſt lovely 
and charming amongſt woman. Yes, there you may 
ſee, not one, but hundreds, thouſands, whoſe beau- 
ty would again metamorphoſe Jupiter into all man- 
ner of ſhapes, if this wanton god was not quite tired. 
of running after miſtreſſes. There you may find, 
and ſee again with admiration, that delightful He- 
len, whoſe beauty was ſo fatal to the family, city 


and kingdom of Priam, all whoſe deſolation and ruin 
G2 = - 
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ſhe cauſed. Around about her on every fide you 
will ſee Galatea, Briſeis, Semiramis, Lais, Lucretia, 
Lavinia, Phryne, and thouſands of others, who have 
been as famous for their beauty as their gallantries. 
There you will ſee in all their allurements, in all 
their charms, all thoſe fair ones whom the greateſt 
poets have celebrated in their verſes : ſuch as the 
Corinna of Ovid, the Glycera of Horace, the Leſbia 
of Catullus, the Delia of Tibullus, the Licoris of 
Gallus, the Cynthia of Propertius, and a number of 
others. All theſe charming objects, all theſe ra- 
viſhing beauties, will laviſn on you all their charms, 


which are kept but for you to enjoy; in which ou 


will ſhare in common with the great princes, herocs 
and illuſtrious perſonages, who have had them as mi- 
ſtreſſes or wives on earth. What can be more delight- 
ful than this? A happineſs which the bleſſed in hea- 
ren do not even enjoy; where gallantry and commerce 
with the women are for ever baniſhed; and where 
beſides none of them are to be found but old or ugly, 
bigots or prudes ; or, in a word, women, who, from 
| the world's not taking notice of them, have, through 
ſpite or neceſſity, given themſelves to God. 
ATTEND, ye mortals, who are hurried to ſuch a 
pitch of love as to make you guilty of ſo many ex- 
travagaht follies, how will you be able to ſtand the 
attacks of thoſe innumerable ſeducers? Although 
you ſhould ſwear to me by Styx, I would not be- 
lieve it. And why? becauſe that this paſſion, which 
vou 
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| you think extinguiſhed and deſtroyed by death, will 


kindle again at the flames of hell, and at the fight of 
ſo many beauties. It will even be ſo much the 
more. violent, as your deſires and ſenſations will be 
ſo much heightened, that you will x not have power 


to reſiſt them. | I 
Lou too, beauties and coquets, you, who, whilſt 


upon- earth, could not look without emotion upon a- 
man but tolerably handſome ; what have you here to 
feel? What amorous tranſports will you then have 
at the fight of an Abſalom, an Alcibiades, a Demo- 
cles, an Atys, a Ganymede, a Hyacinthus, an Adonis, 
a Narcifſus, an Hylas, and all thoſe young men, 
whoſe beauty antiquity, as well ſacred as profane, has 
celebrated? Can you reſiſt their charms ? Far Jeſs can 
the men. reſiſt a ſight of thoſe of your ſex. But let 
us continue our eulogium, and give you- a ſhort: 
ſketch of other pleaſures which are to be met with in 


Hell. 
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e KH A P. XII. 
A ſuperlative degree of pleaſure to be Hund in Hell. A 


NE of the greateſt pleaſures which men can 
have upon earth, is that of travelling; a plea» 

ſure which is at the ſame time uſeful to them; I con- 
8 e 
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Fefs, that it is expenſive ; but although it be attend- 
ed with expence and fatigue, yet we muſt grant, that 
both are made amends for by the great advantages 
which are drawn from it. By travelling you have 
not only the pleaſures of paſſing through different 
countries and the various climates which the terreſ- 
trial globe divides, but alſo that of ſeeing the various 
nations which inhabit them; hearing the different 
languages which they ſpeak, ſeeing their cuſtoms, 
faſhions, manners, laws and government, their geni- 
_ uſes and characters, which very often are quite oppo- 
. fire to ours: all which are points of knowledge very 
uſeful to men. We cannot but remark, that all the 
moſt famous poets, from Homer, who firſt ſhewed 
them the example, when they would lead their hero 
to the paths of virtue, give that which he already did 
poſſeſs an opportunity of ſhining ; or, laſtly, inſtruct 
him in the arts of government, have always 1 in their 
epic poems made him travel. | 

HisToRY alſo informs us, that the greateſt men, 
when they were deſirous to attain perfection in any 
art of ſcience, have always ſpent many of their years 
in going round the world, to find out and converſe 


| with thoſe people who are ſkilful, in what they want- 
ed to learn, and was moſt in reputation, in order to 


profit themſelves of their ſuperior talents, and gain 
improvement from experience, I here alſo mult add, 
to the glory of our age, that this example, ſo uſeful 
to all thoſe who are deſirous of improvement, or 2 
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obtain a knowledge of the world, is daily imitated in 
thoſe good heads of families who are rich enough to 
go to ſuch an expence in the e their child- 
ren's education. 

Now this pleaſure, which, here upon earth, is not 
to be obtained without great coſt and much fatigue, 
nay, even not without being expoſed to many dan- 
gers, you have in hell for nothing, without being 
expoſed to any kind of labour, or running any riſk : 
for there you will find, not only when you come 
there, but even on the road, as I have informed you 
in another place, Engliſh and French, Spaniards and 
Portugueſe, Italians and Germans, Saveyards and 
Swiſs, Varaſdins, Talpacks, Crapalks, Croats, Walla- 
chians and Pandours, Hungarians and Bohemians, 
Dutchmen and Pruſſians; Poles, Saxons, Swedes 
and Muſcovites ; Danes, .Laplanders, Sarmatians and 
Perſians ; Arabs and Tartars; Armenians and Abyſs 
ſinians; Moors, Ethiopians, Turks, Jews and Barba» 
_ rians ; Indians and Tonquineſe; Chineſe. and Mala» 
baric ; Moguls and Hottentots ;. Batavians and Jas 


paneſe; and Africans of every country and of ever 
colour; Americans, whoſe names have ſcarce been 


known, Cherokees and Potowas, Huſons and Alon- 

quins, Ilinois, Iroquois, Suriquois and Micmacs, | 
Mexicans and Braſilians, Topinambous and Peruvi- 
ans; in a word, all the nations and all the people 
who do, or ever r have dwelt upon the ſurface of this 
G 4. 2a 
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vaſt extended globe, are here aſſembled all as in a ge- 
neral rendezvous. | 

Now let me aſk you, if in all the abend there 
can be any ſingle view of numerous crowds that 
could be even named with the moſt diſtant thought 
of a compariſon to this great aſſembly? What are 


the noted fairs of Sainte Germaine or Bourdeaux; 
of Holland, Leipſic, or Mayence; of Franckfort, or 


of Briſtol, &c. ? What are the ſo-much-boaſted ex- 
changes of Europe, thoſe markets for_the commerce 


of the whole world? What are the trading towns the 


moſt populous of China and Japan, of all the eaſt, 


nay, even of the univerſe ? Can any of them, could 


they all together preſent the curious eye with ſuch a 
Gght? No, ſurely. And what ſtill adds a higher re- 
liſh to the pleaſure is, that in this great multitude 


you will receive the joy and comfort of finding your 
friends, and even meeting your moſt diſtant anceſ- 


tors, whoſe names you never heard mentioned, and 
who, for many ages, have been quite forgotten, A 


- pleaſure fo great, that there have even inſtances been 
known of perſons, who have rather inclined to go to 


Hell, where they have been ſure their anceſtors reft- 
ded, merely for the pleaſure of ſeeing them, than 
take the way to Heaven, where they were ſenſible 
with reafon, they could never find them. 5 
THe truth of this affirmation is proved to us in 
hiſtory by the example, amongſt many others, of a 
certain king of the Friſons, called Radbord : - this 
pritiees 
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prince, according to the relation given us of him by 
both the ancient and modern writers, when he was on 
the very point of being baptized, took it into his head 
to aſk the biſhop, who was going to perform the ce- 


remony, whether in the paradiſe which had been pro- 


miſed him in conſequence of his changing his religi- 
on, he ſhould meet with his anceſtors and predeceſ- 
ſors ? The biſhop anſwered him, that, as they had 
died Pagans, they could enjoy no part of the heaven+ 
ly heritage, but were all in Hell. Nay then,” 
replied the king, drawing: his foot out of the font in- 
to which he had already put it,“ if that be the caſe, 
«© keep your paradiſe and baptiſm, I will rather go 
„eto Hell, and be there amongſt a good and great 
«© company, with my noted anceſtors, and other peo» 
&© ple of my own kind, than in your Heaven, from 
« which you have excluded fo many brave people, 
« and filled it up. with none but beggars, ſcoundrels, 
« and people of no note.” This anſwer, and this 
proceeding, prove, without reply, how much our firſt © 
Chriſtian princes were inſtructed, and how well con+ - 
vinced of the truth of our holy religion; and at the 
ſame time does much honour to their convertors. I 
do not know, if theſe of our times do owe much 
more to their directors and confeſſors. 
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Cod, the angels and the ks: honour Hell with 
#heir preſence. 


OW, if the company of kings, princes, empe- 
rors, and all other great lords, by whom hell 
1s inhabited, be not ſufficient for to take away your 
ſcruples, and engage you more quickly to go to aug- 
ment the number of its inhabitants, here is a new 
argument, whoſe powerful charms, I am perfuaded, 
you cannot reſiſt: yes, I am certain, that you will 
burn with envy to go there, as ſoon as I have told 
and demonftrated to you, that God himſelf honours 
it with his preſence : this is a ſacred truth you can- 
not difown, unleſs you would diſpute the immenſity 
She fupreme and ſovereign perfect Being, by which 
e As all ſpace, and is ever preſent in every place, 
whether in heaven, or earth, or hell, and in every 
part of this extenfive univerſe. If you ſhould be ſo. 
impious, or rather ſo extravagant, (which, however, 
I am very far from ſuſpecting) as to refuſe me your 
belief of this moſt indiſputable truth, I need do no- 
thing more, intirely to confound you, than ſend you 
to David, that royal Prophet, that inſpired Writer, 
that Man after God's own heart, who, in the: ſacred | 
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| oracles which the holy ſpirit of the Deity itſelf has 
dictated to him, acknowledges and proves it: Whi- 
e ther ſhall I go,” ſays he, © from thy ſpirit? or 
„ whither ſhall I flee from thy preſence ? If I aſcend 
© up into heaven, thou art there; if I make my bed 
in hell, behold, thou art there f.“ After which 
authority, debate it with me if you dare. 

Nor is this all: not content with honouring the 
regions of hell by his own immediate preſence, the 
Almighty has alſo willed, that his dear Son, our di- 
vine Saviour and Redeemer, ſhould do it the ſame 
honour z- nay, that he ſhould even abide there three 


days, and as many nights, before he ſhould aſcend to 


heaven; which was not to be opened to him but 
lend this condition. Contend this truth with 
me: be fooliſh and inconſiderate enough to do ſo: 1 
ſhall, if ſo, refer you for conviction to that apoſtolic 
creed, wherein you make, in plain terre a profeſſi - 
on of believing it . ; 
LAS TL r, to prove to you chat every thing which 
heaven contains, takes pleaſure, and even glory, in Z 
travelling down to hell, I muſt ſtill farther tell you, 
and that from the authority of the whole Romiſh 


e, that Purgatory, which I before have demon- 
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4 Pſalm cxxxix. v. 7, 8. 
1 He was — dead, and buried, and de- 


Teended into hell. 
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ſtrated to you is but the anti-chamber of hell, is dai- 

Iy haunted by the greateſt ſaints, and the heavenly 
ſpirits; ſome of whom are continually coming and 
going to take away from thence and lead to heaven 

the ſouls of ſinners, who either have ſtayed their time 

bol penitence, or ſhortened it, or totally abrogated it, by 
the great ſums which they were wiſe enough at their 
deaths to leave to the prieſts for that intent; whilſt 

. others are ſo kind as to take up their abode there, 
1 and with moſt kind and charitable aſſiduity, comfort 
and refeſh from time to time thoſe poor unhappy 
ſouls, who, for want of money for their ranſom, or 
ſometimes from a want of the ſame proper foreſight, 
are, it is ſaid, condemned to remain and burn there 

for thouſands of years; 3 nay, for whole ages. 

AND now, after all that I have here ſaid to you; 
that I have proved to you beyond difpute ; can you 
have ſtill remaining the leaſt heſitation againſt going 
into hell, where you ſee there is ſuch excellent com- 
pany ? They muſt indeed be hard to pleaſe, who can- 
not find their wiſhes pgratified in an habitation which 
is almoſt the general rendezvous of all mankind : in 

an abode, where, amongſt the millions of its inhabi- 
| -- - rants, are to be found by hundreds, perſonages who 
be made themſelves renowned and valued in the 
= world; ſome for their great learning, their excellent 
alents, and eminent knowledge; others for their pru- 
dence, their purity of manners, and ſincerity of „ 
theſe ſor the luſtre which their riches gave them, and 
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the noble ardor and thirſt they ſhewed in the purſuit _ 
of pleaſures ; thoſe for heroic valour, for their great 
conqueſts, and their unbounded extent of power: 
ſome for their gallantry and beauty ; and every one, 
in ſhort, for ſome great part of eminence they played 
whilſt here on earth. Has Heaven any thing to 
place in counterbalance with theſe bright advantages? 
Alas ! it is not inhabited but by the poor in mind, 
by the ſimple, by idiots, and by children, or other 
People like them. A fine compariſon indeed to 
make ! Can it be aſtoniſhing, after this, that ſo many 
people prefer the kingdom of hell ; and do things to 
gain it, which they would not be at the Bundes 
part of the trouble to obtain heaven? 
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Hell the mo delightful place, as it is the very four: 1 
tain of neus and ee pk OR: IN : 


ay * 


EOPLE of unbounded curioſity will and this 

place perfectly adapted to their humours, as. 
they cannot find a more convenient place to their 
ſatisfaction. Indeed it is not poſſible but amongft 
all that innumerable multitude of ſubjects, vo are 
daily coming from the four corners of the earth, b 


people Lucifer” 8 "SPA, but that there ſhould daily 
| come 
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come—W hat do I fay, daily? Much rather 
every minute of the day the freſheſt news of every 
thing that is done here on earth ; and which muſt 
give an infinite pleaſure, as well to thoſe who learn 
and liſten to the news, as to thoſe who bring them. 
I ſpeak firſt to thoſe who hear them ; for the mind of 
man is naturally curious and extremely fond of no- 
velty. From thence it comes, that when we meet a 
friend or acquaintance, the firſt thing which we com- 
monly ſay to them, after the ordinary civilities, is, 
Well, what news? A curioſity here upon earth ſa 
inſatiable, that it makes the fortune of the numerous 
train of news · writers, the amuſement of news-mon- 
gers, and the principal occaſion of thoſe idle people 
who are called ſpeculative politicians. 
Now, as in hell, no one has any thing to do, 1 
leave it to yourſelf to think with how much ardor 
they naturally run to find out all thoſe who have but 
juſt arrived; nor have theſe on the other hand leſs 
deſire to utter what they know as ſoon as demanded. 
For, as an old philoſopher has ſaid, © However plea- 
« ſing, however intereſting any thing may be, it has 
% no charm for me longer than whilſt I have it in 
e my power to impart it to another.“ The fame 
motive alſo induced Archytas of Tarentum, that no- 
ted aſtronomer of antiquity, to ſay, * That was it 
&« peſlible for a man to go up to heaven, to ſee and 
«© examine nearly the courſes of the ſtars, and be in- 


« formed of all the fabric, conduct, and wonderful 
5 '* economy 
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76 ceconomy of the univerſe, and ſhould, when he 
© came back, not meet with any one to whom he 
te could relate what he had ſeen; I am perſuaded,” 
continued this great N © he would regret his ha- 
« ving made the journey.” 

In ſhort, man is for the moſt part fond of telling, 
not only what he has ſeen, but alſo what he has read, 
nay even what he has but heard ſaid; nor is he leſs 
deſirous of hearing others do the ſame. Now that 
this pleaſure is ever reciprocally imparted in hell, 
is an inconteſtable truth, and what cannot in the 
leaſt be doubted. Every one there is curious to 
know minutely what paſſes here; nor are there want 
ing people to inform them every minute of the day 
or night; ſo that it may be ſaid, that, notwithſtand- 
ing the extreme heat of the climate, there is no 
country to which news come freſher than to this: 
by this way it was that the wicked rich man, whoſe 
ſtory is related in the goſpel, had learned the bad 
courſe his brethren led; and as charity reigns infi- 
nitely more in hell than on earth, it was for that rea · 
ſon that he demanded permiſſion to return, not to 
enjoy again the pleaſures he bad taſted in his life» 
time, but only with a deſign to work for their con- 
verſion and ſalvation. 8 5 
WIr regard to news, I cannot help remarking 
by-the-bye, that the inhabitants of hell are infinitely 
better uſed to this article, than commonly we are in 


this world: for to ſay truth, the news which we ſee 4 
9 - -_ 
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daily publiſhed to us in journals, gazetteers, and 
_ chronicles, or hear vented by our coffee · houſe politi- 
cians and contemplative ſtateſmen, are moſtly liable 
to errors, nay often abſolutely falſe, eſpecially in 
points referring to the affairs of kingdoms : now this 
abuſe reigns not in hell, for as there are inſtantly - 
arriving perſonages, who frequently have played the 
capital parts on the great ſtage of the world, they 
muſt in conſequence be much better inſtructed with 
what is paſſing behind the curtain; and, furthermore, 
befides their being on this account much more to be 
believed than others, as they are much more nice 
and delicate in point of honour and of character, 
they would be very forry to expoſe themſelves to be 
looked upon and treated as ſlanderers by perſons with 
whom they are to dwell for ever. It is for this rea- 
ſon therefore, and through this way, that a more cer- 
tain information is there to be obtained, than on 
the earth, of every thing moſt ſecret that paſſes in the ä 
Cabinets and privy councils of ſovereign princes. 
ANOTHER reaſon which gives a more demonſtra- 
tive proof of what I have here advanced is, that as 
the miniſters and counſellors -of princes are obliged, 
whilſt upon earth, to maintain an abſolute ſecrecy 
on theſe great articles, which for the fake of their 
own intereſt alſo they never fail to do; it is extreme- 
ly difficult, and even almoſt impoſſible, they ſhould 
tranſpire to the public: but as thoſe gentlemen, 
when they think fit to come out of the upper world, 
come 
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come down directly to the lower regions, no longer 
bound to the oath of ſecrecy, which they have kept 
not without trouble during their lives, they make 
themſelves amends for the laborious taſk, by inftant= 
ly publiſhing all they know. 

Bur after all, ſhould even theſe, which by: the 
way ſcarce ever happens, from an habitual uſe of ſe- 
crecy, be obſtinate in ſtill perſevering in it, hell 
would not by that means be worſe ſerved with news 
upon the very beſt authority: for this they are obli- 
ged to a moſt numerous ſociety of men +, who have 
been ſettled on the earth above two hundred years, . 
and who having laid it down as a plan, to have ſet- 
tlements wherever there are any of the race of man 
ſubliſting, ' diſpatch in conſequence, from time to 
time, ſufficient numbers to the infernal manſions, 
where it may be "0 they are in their true ele- 
ment. ah 7 - 

TRESE men, whi are indeed of a fingular ah. 
rafter, and who are named amongſt one another 
Good Companions, have in the - upper world divers 
titles, according to the different countries they inha- 
bit. In one place they are called Acignians, that 
is as much as to ſay, Firebrands ; in another Ignati- 
ans, that is, people devoted to eternal flames: here 
they are called Loyolites or Suites; by which are 
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only meant, perſons who live in this world only for 
themſelves, and whoſe every word and action cen- 
ters entirely in the intereſt of their own companions. 
And laſtly, there they are called Eſauites; by which 
are meant, a ſet of people who have all the love for 
their neighbours, which Efau had formerly to his 


brother Jacob “: now as theſe ſelf named good com- 
Panions are ſpread abroad through all the courts of 


Princes, into whoſe cloſeſt confidence and friendſhip 
they ſtop at no kind of pains to introduce themſelves, 
I leave you to judge, whether, with all the {kill and 
craftineſs they poſſeſs, they can be unacquainted of 
any thing that paſſes there. In ſhort, they always 
are the firſt to know what affairs are debated, what 


councils held, what affairs are on the carpet, and 


what reſolutions taken 3 in all which they contrive 
to have a large ſhare, if their fociety is ever ſo little 
concerned in them; and as there are bodies of them 


conſtantly coming down to hell; and as they are, 
__ moreover, the beſt kind of people in the world, not 


in the leaſt reſerved, never curious, no liars, never 
Jealous, incapable of deceiving any one, and earneſt 
to do pleaſure to every one, it muſt undoubtedly. be 
one of the JON in the world to themſelves, the 

relating 
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* Geneſis, chapter xxxvii. verſe 31. And Efau 
hated Jacob, becauſe of the * wherewith his 


father bleſſed him. 
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relating to their new companions all the freſh news 


of whatſoever paſſes i in the world. 


Ix is through the channel of theſe good Ignatians 
they daily gain knowledge in hell of all that is done 


even in the moſt diſtant countries of the North, in 
all the Eaſtern ſtates, the Weſt and South, through - 
out the large bounds of every one of which they 
have fixed ſettlements both rich and ſolid; even 
through the extenſive tracts of both the Indies; in 
China and Japan; in Ceylon, where ſome geogra- 
phers have placed the ancient earthly paradiſe; in the 
Molucca iſlands, in Florida, Jamaica, and Virginia, 
in Cuba and the iſle of Hiſpaniola : through them 
we have been exactly informed of what is done in 
Mexico and Peru, in Brazil, Chili, and in Paraguay, 


where theſe good companions have found means to 
raiſe themſelves a kingdom the richeſt and moſt 


powerful, wherein they rule with a more ſovereign, 
more arbitrary ſway, than any of the monarchs of 
the univerſe : through them have we been faithfully 
informed of all that is done in Africa, that very ex- 


tenſive quarter of the world, almoſt as unknown to 


us Europeans as the Terræ Incognitæ is to all the 
reſt of the inhabitants of the world. In ſhort, by 


the means of theſe good companions, things become 
known in hell, that are not even known in Heaven, 
which in this point ſeems to be the ſeat of ignorance. | 

In effect, it does not appear that thoſe who inhabit - 


heaven have half the degree of curioſity with regard 
* 
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to the things which happen here below; which made 
one of the greateſt of the Jewiſh prophets ſay, when 
ſpeaking of his nation (which was formerly ſaid, and 
ſtill believes itſelf to be, the only people in the uni- 
verſe beloved by God) © Abraham is ignorant of us, 


„ and Iſrael I RIG a us not g.“ 
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<X''W-x 4 Ov. 
A. meſt wonderful and dazzling fight to be viewed in 
Hell: with the deſcriptian of a comical medley. 


F all that which we have juſt related be extremely 
- fatisfaQtory to curious minds, and ſuch as love 


enden, what a new pleaſure muſt it be to them, 
| and all others, to view this prodigious motley of modes 
and habits, which the great crowds who daily come 


to Hell bring with them, and keep there ! This varie- 


ty is fo agreeable, and ſo pleaſing, that *The more 


& we ſee, the more we would ſee Rin.” : 
Tux ſacred author of the firſt book of kings re- 


| lates, that the prophet Samuel, having been.conjured 
7 up by the ſorcereſs, who. made him return from the ü 
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bottom of Hell, or from Purgatory, where he was, 
(for it is not credible that he was then in heaven) 
appeared hefore Saul, not only with the ſame features 
and ſhape, but with the ſame dreſs which he wore 
when living; from whence I conclude, that the ſame 
cuſtom continues till in hell. Now tell me, I beg 
ef you, if there is in the world a ſpectacle more vari- 
ous, or motę creative for the eyes, than that which 
this cuſtom muſt produce! What a pleaſure to fee in 
this place popes, having on their heads their grand 
tiaras, embelliſhed with three crowns of gold, ſet one 
upon another; the ſymbol of their omnipotency on 
earth, in heaven, and hell; the whole adorned in 
every part with the fineſt pearls, and the moſt preci- 
ous jewels! in that, emperors cloathed in their richeſt 
and moſt magnificent ceremonial habits ! Here, kings 
trailing their-coronation robes of velvet and embroid- 
ery, turned down with folds of rich ermine, whiter 
than the falling ſnow! there, princes, dukes, and elec- 
tors in all the pompous habiliments they wore in the 
-greateſt proceſhons ! In one ſpot, cardinals with their 
hats, their bonnets, their cloaks, their caſſocks, their 


-cap8R, and their ſcarlet ſhoes ; and in another, biſhops; _ 


archbiſhops, and abbots, with croſiers in their bands, 
and mitres on their heads, ſhining with gold and 
jewels} * 15 

WHAr fight can * more delightful, has that 
which is preſented to the eye by that motley aſſem- 
blage of monks, dreſſed in all colours, and in every 
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faſhion; ſome with their cowls cut pointed, others 
| round, ſome ſquare, and others like a. pepper- box; 
ſome extremely ſtraight and narrow, and others of that 
bulk and amplitude, capable to cover the head of an 
elephant, nay, take in his trunk, his ears, and tuſks : 
one girded with a rope, another with a ſtrap, like 
mules or horſes; ſome ſhorn, and others with their 
hair ; ſome ſhaven, and with their chins as ſmooth, 
and cheeks as roſy, as the moſt delicate fribble of the 
times; and others with a thick, long, dirty beard, 
hanging down to their girdles, and giving them the 
look rather of goats than men : here you ſee ſome 
without breeches, ſhirts, or ſtockings ; there, others 

with their ſhirts over their other dreſs. In one place 
| you obſerve them with their ſpatterdaſhes on, as if 
they were expecting every moment to go upon a long 
journey ; yet look but farther, and you ſee another 
ſer going about the very ſtreets and fields bareheaded, 
legged, and footed, as if they were ſo many dogs: 
one claſs of them you ſee as groſs and fat as hogs, 
another kind as lean, as thin, and withered, as ſo 

many cuckoos. In ſhort, ſome of them you behold co- 
vered with dirty rags, worſe than the pooreſt beggars, 
whilſt others are tricked out in point device, and ra- 
ther have the air of ſome young female devotee, who 
has been ſpending three or four hours at her toilette, 
conſulting how to accommodate the difference be- 
| tween the natural decency of habit, and thoſe advan- 


tages 


dreſs. 
Na Axl x the ſame odds mixture may be ſeen in 
the military, as well from the colour and faſhion of 


their cloaths, as from the n, wy their equipage | 


and arms. 

To this delightful picture we may join the different 
forms of dreſs peculiar to every nation; forms which 
commonly change every year, and ſometimes often- 
er: nay, with: ſome nations, ſuch as, for example, the 
French, they are ſo changeable, that ſuch a 
| faſhion as was entirely new in the morning, be- 
comes old by noon, and before — it is quite for - 

gotten. * ; 


1 


Great variety of faſhions with regard te the dreſſing of 
_ the hair and the beards in Hell, 


F this amazing variety gives you pleaſure, you 
Vill not receive leſs from the manner in which 
all theſe people dreſs their hair and beards. As to 
the former, ſome ſhave them into two equal parts. 
arranging them in ſuch a faſhion, that there ſhall not 


be more in one {ide than the * leaving a ſepara« 
tion 
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tages which coquetry tells her ſhe may acquire from 
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tion between the one half and the other, whieh makes 
a kind of barrier, and will not allow any of the hairs 
of the right ſide to incroach the leaſt upon thoſe which 
poſſeſs the territories on the left: others ſuffer them 
to fall negligently over their forcheads and eyes, 
which are thereby entirely covered: one ſet turns 
them up, and make them to fall back to the hinder 


part of their heads, where, by the means of a crook- 
ed comb, they hold them continually in the ſame 


poſition; whilſt others again cut them to the length 


of an inch or two, and by means of a mixture of hog's 


fat and flour, make of them a kind of ſemi- circle 
round their ſorebeads, which gives them the appear- 
ance of a wild boat's head, ſet round with briſtles; 
ſome, in the faſhion of the women of former times, 
| ſuffer them to grow as Jong as they will, and then let 
them flow looſe in the wind ; others incloſe them up 
in a bag, or make a kind of tail of them, either ſingle, 
twiſted, or tied up with ribbon ; whilſt others again, 
have them ſo very ſhort, as ſcarcely to hide theirckars, 
or even ſhade the nape of their necks; one ſet of 


them ſhave off part of them, and let the reſt grow, 
giving themſelves the appearance of ſo many ſhock 


dogs ; whilſt another ſet ſhave them off intirely; 
and, as if it was a ſhame or diſcredit to them to wear 


- ſuch head -dreſſes as the great Author of nature has 


given them, chuſe rather to put on a covering of fo- 


\ reign hair (ſometimes cut off by ſtealth from ſome 


vnhappy criminal's head, whillt hanging on the gal- 
lows) 
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lows) in which they may be ſeen haughtily ſtrut- 
ting in hell, as they did formerly upon the earth. Laſt- 
ly, another race, ſuch as the Savages, Canibals, and 
Anthropophagi, with their haic all diſhevelled, and 
ſtanding up on end, look like furies, with ſerpents in 
the room of treſſes, and — you with their very 
ſight. 5 
Non is there a variety leſs diverting in the forms 

of beards. Aſtronomers have parted the fixed ſtars 

into fix claſſes, according to their different magni- 
tudes : in the ſame manner may beards alſo be ar- 
ranged, according to their ſeveral bulks: in this 
number however, I do not comprize the claſs of little 
beardlings, nor thoſe pretty maiden chins, ſtrewed 

thinly here and there with a few ſtraggling hairs 3 

which may on that account be well compared to the 

milky way, in which the ſtars whereof it is compoſ- 

ed look ſo ſmall, on account of their great diſtance, 

that they can ſcarcely be perceived even by the beſt 
teleſcopes in Holland. No, no ; theſe beardlings, a 
dozen of which could ſcarcely ſupply one ſizeable 
muſtachio, muſt not here find a place in this our 
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catalogue. I. do not pretend to ſpeak of any but 

: thoſe large, maſly, buſhy beards, thoſe beards in folio, 

. of which one fingle one might be ſufficient to fill a 
b pillow or a cuſhion : many of theſe are to be ſeen in 

7 hell, deſcending in triple rows down to the very _ 
. navel of the wearer; theſe beards, moſt truly venera- 
5 ble, take all kinds of forms, according to the taſte or 


H re fancy 
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fancy of thoſe whom they belong to: ſome of them 
WS ſcattered and diſplayed like a looſe cock of hay, which 
is not yet dry enough to go into the barn or ſtack, 
| cover the breaſts and ſtomachs, nay even the very 
bellies of their owners, who could not be perſuaded 
to quit them for all the gold of Peru. Another ſort, 
cut in a rounder form, looks like a parcel of flax made 
ready for the wheel, and waiting only for the ſpinſter's 
hand to work it. Another kind, divided into two 
= points, reſembles the ſoc and coultre of a plough, 
aqauite ready to cut you through, it you do not take care 
| to get out of its way. A fifth ſort, wrapt and wind- 
ed in two very fine flame - coloured ribbons, reſembles 
the claws of a boiled lobſter. Laſtly, another kind, 
twiſted, braided and corded, repreſents perfectly well 
to us thoſe long-tailed comets, which we have ſeen 
| from time to time appear in-.the ſky, and whoſe ap- 
päearance has formerly cauſed ſo much terror to timid: 
5 and ſuperſtitious mortals. But now whilſt we are 
about the head, let us finiſh here the diverting pic- 
ture which it furniſhes us with. 
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The prodigious variety P beat-drefes in Hell. 


[ERE was a proverb among the ancient Latins, 
which meant, © So many heads, ſo many vari- 
© ous e for my part, T think we may at pre- 
ſent lay, with as much truth, „80 many heads, ſo 
* many different head-drefſes.” In ſhort, what a pro- 
digious variety there is of caps, hats, turbans, and o- 
ther head · dreſſes; ſome are ſquare, ſome round, ſome 
triangular; ſome ſhalloped, ſome in the form of a 
dragoon' s cap, ſome like pandores, and ſome, like the 
Chineſe, are in the form of a muſhroom ; others in 
that of a ſugar loaf; ſome have great, others fmall 
brims; ſome are cocked up after the faſhion of the 
ſoldiers, whilſt others are hanging down, like thoſe 
ol miniſters, prieſts, and other devout perſons ; one 
kind are bordered or embroidered richly with gold or 
ſilver, another ſort magnificently adorned with feathers 
of every different colour ; ſome green, like thoſe of 
biſhops or archbiſhops *; ſome red, as thoſe of cardi- 
nals; ſome white, like thoſe of the Jews in certain- 
countries; ſome white, as thoſe of millers, and of | 
certain monks much on a footing with them : and 
— YT 1 ys 
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3 * Of the Romiſh church. 
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laſtly, ſome black; the uſual and general colour here 
in Europe : and ſo much for the head-dreſs of the 
men. 

W1TH regard to thoſe of 3 women, I might as 
ſoon undertake to reckon the number of all the ſtars 
in Heaven, or of all the drops of water, or grains of 
ſand, which ate within the ſea, or on its banks, as 
pretend to enter into a detail of all the ſeveral kinds 
of head · dreſs they have contrived, or brought into 
the world: I ſhall therefore take great care not to 
plunge myſelf into this ſea of difficulty; in which, 
once entered, I ſhould never find a bottom, nor be 
ever able to get again to land; and ſhall prudently 
paſs on to another part of the dreſs : the ſight of which 
is far from being one of the leaft pleaſing, or the 
leaſt delightful at hell. -.- 

TEIS then is their pretty body dreſs of ſtays or 


jumps, whoſe cavity and nicely- conducted bend lets 


us ſee a half, nay ſometimes the whole, of thoſe two 
delightful hemiſpheres, whiter than ſnow, harder than 
marble, and more attractive than the loadſtone; 
charming objects! which ever yet have conſtructed, 
and ever ſhall, ſo long as this world lafts, the moſt 
delightful pleaſure of mankind ; ſupported and kept 
up by thoſe pretty ſtomachers, which are ornament» 


cd with all that the moſt refined luxury of gallantry 


has ever thought the moſt attracting. You ſee them 
ſome under gauſes, extremely thin and fine, and o- 
thers without any veil, riſing and 1 alternately, 


going 
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going and coming at each act of reſpiration, and, as 
it were, uſing all their endeavours to eſcape from this 
kind of priſon, in which theſe fair ones keep them 
thus confined, without which we would ſee them dart 
forwards into the very hands of thoſe who view and 
gaze on them with tranſport. What a raviſhing and 


delicious ſpectacle for thoſe lovers who are fo: nume= . 


rous in hell ! 


e n 2 © non 


A parliament of Women in Hell. A pleaſant ftory res. 
n lating to it. =; 


1 OW EVE A, the intenſe deſires of theſe laſt 


Lare a little weakened by another ſurpriſing E- 
| ſight, not ſo agreeable, which is that of a ſort of ſe» | 


nate, or tribunal, compoſed of women; at the head 
of which is that famous Xantippe, wife of Socrates, 
who, whilſt ſhe lived, exerciſed ſo well the patience 


of that philoſopher. All theſe women (amongſt 
whom thoſe of Holland, and efpecially thoſe of the 


rich and proud city of Amſterdam, hold the firſt rank)» 
arrogantly wearing the hat and the breeches, as public 


marks. of their authority, give their orders, and 


dictate their picaluges over their filly huſbands, whom 
mM 3 they 
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they lead, like fools, by the noſe 3; commanding them 


with a rod, and forcing obedience from them with 
a degree of haughtineſs which the moſt abſolute 


monarch would not ſhew to the very meaneſt of his 
lulyeQs. | | 
IT is even related, on this point, that theſe women, 
W been uſed on earth to govern the men, bad 
once upon a time a mind to aſſume the ſame authority 
over Lucifer, bis court, and all his ſubjects; and 
that with this deſign they had laid a plot amongſt 
themſelves to uſurp the authority by ſtrength of arms. 
The affair was even already carried ſo far, as that 


they were to be ſeen armed cap-a-pee, with ſwords 


by their ſides, and helmets on their heads: in a word, 
they were all ready to execute their project, and for 


the total overthrow of the infernal kingdom; nay, 


this revolution would certainly have happened, if 


Lucifer, who was warned of it in time by his ſpies, 


had not qaickly baniſhed them over to the 
quarters of Hercules *, Sardanapalus 4, Solomon, 
Heliogabalus, 


4 — * * 0 an * — T 


* A hero and demi-god, very much given to the 
love of women, for whoſe ſake he committed many _ 


meanneſſes. Every one knows that he ſpun with Om- 
phale, and that he periſhed by the fatal preſent. he 


received from Dejanira, one of his wives, whom he 
tenderly loved, 

7 A king of the Aﬀyrians. Nis reign, which laſt- 
ed 
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"ifs Heliogabalus 55 and ſome other effeminate men, 


ever whom he gave them full ne: to- emen : 


their Ne W 3 


ed twenty years, is ſaid to have been one continued 
ſeries of debaucheries. He paſſed his time in ſpin- 
ning amongſt his wives and concubines, wearing 
women's cloaths, that he might not be diſtinguiſhed 


from them. His effeminacy raiſed Arſa ces, governor | 


of the province of Media, againſt him. Sardanapalus 
defeated this rebel in ſeveral actions; but his army 


being defeated in its turn, he left the command of it to 


his brother, who was beaten in two battles, and en- 
tirely cut to pieces in at hird. This ſeriesof misfortunes 
induced Sardanapalus to reſolve on ſhutting himſelf 
up in Niniveh, where he reſiſted the attacks of the 
conſpirators, who laid ſiege to that city, for three 
years, But at length a prodigious fall of rain pro- 
_ ducing an overflow of the river, whick carried away 


a great part of the walls, Sardanapalus, deſpairing 


of being any longer able to oppoſe them, ' cauſed a 
magnificent pile to be erected in the middle of his 
palace, in which he burnt himſelf, his wives, his 
concubines, and all. bis wealth. 

+ The ſon of David, by Bathſheba, the wife of 
Uriah. No man ever fignalized himſelf on the 
throne by a greater ſhare of knowledge, or by a 
larger number of follies. For, as the beginning of. 
his reign was glorious and admirable, ſo was the end 


of it ſhameful and infamous, He carried his paſſion 


for women. to ſuch. a pitch as no one had ever done 


H 4 | end before: 
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| before him, nor none has ever done fince, having had 
ſeven hundred wives, who all enjoyed the title of 
queen, and three hundred concubines. His con- 
nexion with them drew him into apoſtacy ; inſomuch, 
that he worſhipped their idols, cauſed temples to be 
erected for them, and inſtituted. ſacrifices to them. 
He left an example of incontinence to all the princes 
of the Eaſt, which they have ſince pretty cloſely 
followed, in the multitude of women wherewith their 
ſeraglios are filled. After this, what great occaſion 
have we to make our boaſt of the extent of human 
wiſdom, of which this ſovereign 1s ſaid to have been 
the moſt perfect pattern 
$M. Aurelius Antoninus Verus, ſurnamed Helio- 
gabalus, from his having been prieſt of theſun amongſt 
the Phœnicians. He fucceeded the emperor Macri- 
nus, who had been depoſed by the ſoldiery. This 
young prince ſtained his character with ſuch crimes 
and debaucheries, that he was ſarnamed the Sardana- 
palus of Rome. During ſomewhat leſs than four 
years and three months which he held the empire, 
he married four wives, and eftabliſhed a ſenate of 
women; of whom he made his mother preſident. 
His crimes, his debauchery, his luxury and extrava- 
gance, forced even the ſoldiers of his own guard to 
revolt againſt him and kill both him and his mother. 


The people of Rome dragged their bodies through the FE 


ſtreets, then threw them into a bog-houſe, and after 
that into the Tiber. This emperor was not above 
twenty years of age when he was killed; and yet i Fir 


that very ſhort life he had committed ſuch a num 


of crimes, of every kind imaginable, as even the plain 
recital of — not not be heard without horror. 2 
CHA F. : 
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Fantaftical diverſity in the other parts of the dreſ of 
the inhabitants of Hell. 


FE now. come to the whimſical motley of the 


will find there ſome of all faſhions, every one more 
fooliſh than another. Some wear them ſo ſtrait 
and cloſe, that they can ſcarcely. breathe within them; 
on the contrary, others have them ſo wide, that they 


would eaſily contain two or three bodies ſuch as theirs ; * 


others again wear them cut and mangled in ſuch a 
manner, that you would rather believe they were 


wrapped in a net than in a habit. Some have their 


fleeves ſo ſtrait, that they cannot get their hands in- 


to them, without a deal of trouble; whilſt others 


wear them ſo wide, that their whole bodies, were 
they ever ſo big, might paſs through them. In ſhort, 
there are ſome ſo extravagant, that, wanting, in all 
appearance, to paſs for monſters, they cauſe their 
cloaths to be made with two pair of ſleeves ; one pair 
of which they throw behind them, and which, flutter- 
ing at their backs, gives them the aſpect of ſo many 
crows or wild geeſe, juſt ready to fly; the whole 
trimmed. with ſuch a prodigious quantity»of ribbons, 


5 that 


habits of thoſe who reſide in hell. Tou 
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that one of their ſuits might almoſt furniſh out an 
haberdaſher's ſhop. | | 

Tas ſame extravagance appears in the faſhions of 
breeches ; ſome of which deſcend quite to the heels, 
and others do not even reach the knees; of the lat - 


ter ſort, ſome are alſo ſo narrow, and ſo thin, as will 


ſcarcely hide what nature and modeſty enjoin us to 
conceal ; whilſt of the former, ſome are ſo large and 
ſpacious, that they might, in neceſſity, ſerve for a 
fail to a little ſhip. Add to this, that rich people 
frequently load them with ſuch plenty of gold, filver 
and gems, that it is ſcarce poſſible to diſtinguiſh e- 
ven the leaft pattern of the original ſtuff they al are 
made of. 85 

| Also like motley mixture of fancy is to be ſeen 
in the flockings ; ; not only in the colours, and ſtuff 
of their materials, but likewiſe in the manner of 


wearing them; ſome garter them above the knee, 


others below it; one takes the greateſt care ima- 
ginable that they are drawn up ſo tight, as not the 


leaſt wrinkle may be ſeen; whilſt another, to ſhew 
an air of negligence, ſuffers them to fall down al- 
moſt about his heels; whilſt a third wears two or 
three pairs of different colours, one upon another; 
and that they may be the eaſier diſcerned, rolls them 
and ties them up at different heights, enriching each 
ane of theſe ſeveral ſtages with different knots of 


e,! in ſuch a manners that you might well take 
bim, 
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him, with his legs thus adorned, for a Mercury : 
juff ready to ſet out upon his flight, to execute the 
commands of his father Jupiter. . 
Nax, not even the coverings of the feet are 
beneath our taking notice of, as objects worthy 5 
of curioſity in hell. In the firſt rank may be ſeen. 
thoſe ſacred ſlippers of the popes, embelliſhed with 
gold embroidery ;, which were, whilſt i in this world, 


an object of the veneration of kings and princes, and 
of the greateſt lords, who have reckoned it as the 


higheſt honour, if theſe moſt holy fathers would al- 
low them only to kiſs them with the moſt profound 
reſpect. Next to theſe holy ſlippers come the ſandals, 
ſhoes, and other foot-dreſſes of empreſſes, of queens, 
and princeſſes ; and laſtly, of our ladies of the pre- 
ſent time, which are no leſs brilliant or. magnificent. 
In the faſhion of theſe laſt there is one thing, no 
doubt very edifying, to be remarked ; which is, that 
from a due conſideration and reſpeQ, a reverential 
regard to the earth, our common mother, and from 
the fear they are under of over-burdening her, they 


touch her only with the ſmall tip of the foot ; alltbe LE | 


reſt of the body leaning only on one heel of ward : 
H N very 


— 


+* The poets having given to Mercury the office 
of meſſenger to the gods, have alſo beſtowed wings 
on him, which he fixes to his feet whenever be has . 


=? meſſage to execute on earth, 


- 
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very light, thin, and peaked, which only, as it were, 
grazes along her ſurface. 'There alſo you ſee another 
kind, called pattens, which are made for the fake of 
certain women, whe, thinking themſelves too ſhort, 
have had the ingenuity to find out a ſecret for doing 
what appeared impoſlible to the Saviour of the world; 
I mean, the adding five or fix, and even ſometimes 
ten or twelve inches, to their little height, by giving 
that addition to their foot-attire. This folly, which 
they had on earth, has alſo followed them to the in- 
fernal regions; where, mounted upon this kind of 
ſtilts, they {till divert thoſe who ſee them walking in 
this manner. N 5 
Tus ſame pleaſure. it is to ſee the Chineſe ladies, 
hopping about and waddling like magpies or water- 
| wagtails, who, to have their feet of a ſurprifing lit- 
tleneſs, cauſe them to be broke and bent back in 
tendereſt infancy ; a folly, for which, at every ſtep 
they take, they pay the tribute of a ſevere and ſmart - 
ing penance ;. but which, however, does not hinder 
their imitating, in this reſpec, their fooliſh mothers, 
as ſoon as ever they themſelves become ſuch. 

In another place you may ſee others, who having 
jn this world been fooliſh enough to wear ſhoes in- 
tirely cut down before, give way to the ſame extra- 
vagance, when they get below ſtairs : indeed they 
alledge in vindication of it beſides, that this way of 
being ſhod appears to them a very handſome faſhion, 
that it is alſo a very uſeful and convenient one, on 

the 
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the account of tempering and cooling, in ſome mea» 
ſure, the burning heat of the infernal gout, which 
they are tormented with from time to time. Others, 
on the contrary, who have improved upon the fafhions: 
of their times, wear them with latches of ſuch an 
height, as almoſt cover half their legs, and which 
they adorn with great tufts of roſes, which give them 
greatly the appearance of rough-footed pigeons. 
Laftly, you ſhall fee ſome, who, although they were 
never on horſeback in their lives, or ever took any 
journey, but this to hell, yet always wore on earth, 
and ſtill continue to do the ſame in hell, a large pair 
of jack- boots, adorned with long ſpurs, which, fre» 
quently entangling with their. legs as they are walk» 
ing, trip them up, and ſometimes bring them, with 
their noſes, to the ground. Now I demand of you, 
if entertainments as comical as theſe, and which in 
hell coſt but the trouble of looking at, muſt not af- 
ford an infinite pleaſure ? and if there is any thing 
here upon earth that can be compared with it? 
Bur now, after having run through, and given 
an exact account, as we have done, of every thing 
which hell contains of the grand, agreeable, curious, 
and amuſing, let us go on to enquire into its form 
of government, its conſtitution, and the good order 
which is kept in it. This will be the ſubject of my 
third and laſt part. . 25 


HR 


PART THIRD. 


CH A P. „ 


" What form of pales fc there is in Hell. 


E have a long time diſputed (and are not 
be W 2 yet agreed in this point) what is the beſt 
and moſt advantageous form of govern- 
ment for any nation, and for the people wherevf it 
conſiſts, Some are for a Democracy: others for A- 

rie 
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riſtocracy, and, in ſhort, others for Monarchy. Al- 
though every one of theſe opinions has its favourites, 
and is ſupported by very ſolid reaſons, it neverthe- 
leſs appears certain, that monarchy prevails over the 
other two; firſt, becauſe it is that which God him- 
ſelf has always followed, and ſtill does follow, in 
the management of the univerſe; whereof be al- 
ways has been, and will be, the chief. monarch, as 
long as it continues; he is alſo called, in ſacred 
writings, the LoxD of. LoxDs, KING of Kings, 
and RULER of PRINCEs: ſecondly, becauſe this 
ſort. of government is the moſt natural, as appears 
very evidently from the example of the bees, to 
whom Nature herſelf has taught it: and, in the third 
and laſt place, becauſe the four great empires which 
ſucceeded one another in the world, and exiſted in 
it for almoſt two thouſand years, all adopted and fol- 
lowed a monarchical form of government. 

Now, as all theſe facts are moſt undoubtedly. 
true, it is alſo no leſs certain, that this is the go- 
vernment of the infernal empire: the firſt proef 1 
ſhall here quote of it is, that Lucifer, who, as you 
know very well, was, whilſt in heaven, before his 
fall, the prince of angels, has maintained in hell the 
ſame command over them, exerciſing in that place 
an abſqlute and deſpotic power, not only over 
thoſe rebellious and unhappy ſpirits, but alfo over all 
thoſe who dwell there with them. For which rea- 
ſon the ſcriptures have given him the magnificent 
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titles and ſurnames of Beelzebub *; which ſignifies 
King, Prince, or Sovereign of Flies; that is to ſay, of 


angels and of ſouls, which, after death, are as light as 


flies: that of the Prince of the Devils +, and of the- 
Power (or ſovereignty) of darkneſs t, whoſe empire: 
God himſelf has called a real kingdom 9. 

| Moreoves, let us reflect but ever ſo little on 


the particulars which I have made above, and which 


I am now going to continue, and we ſhall readily. 
grant, and without any difficulty,” that there was ne- 


ver perhaps in the world a kingdom better governed, 


more populous, nor ordered with more regularity,. 
and therefore no one more powerful or flouriſhing. 
than this. For it is the multitude of ſubjecis, and 
the good government that is obſerved in a nation, 
which conſtitutes its ſtrength and power. Heroes 
of all ſorts, learned men and doctors in every facul- 
ty; artiſts, merchants and artiſans of every kind; 
nothing, in ſhort, is wanting here, * can make 


a bee 9 
CHAP; 


* 


* Mat. ch. xii. ver. 24. 

+ Mark, ch. iii. 22. | 1 
1 Epheſ. ch. vi. ver. 12. Col. ch. i. ver. 13. 

Matt. ch. xii. ver. 20. 
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ass õ ö. 


c H A P. II. * 
9 ties and academies in Hell. 


TT i is not to be lied; but chat 1 in hell there are 
a vaſt number of very learned and profound di- 
vines; at the head of whom is the famous apoſtle 
ſurnamed Iſcariot, who had been inſtructed, as well 
as all his brethren, at the ſame ſchool with our 8a - 
viour. Next in order you obſetve at his right hand | 
the renowned Simon, ſurnamed Magus; and at his 
left the famous Alexander VI. who, having turned 
every thing upon earth into money, and even - ſold 
heaven itſelf, where he thought not of reſerving one 
fingle place for himſelf, and finding at his death that 
be bad no other retreat, took the road to hell, as 
many of his predeceſſors had done, where he was ac- 
cepted with open arms. | 
I the company of theſe illuſtrious renowned chiefs. 
are to be ſeen a great ſwarm of learned monks and 
_ zealous preachers of every order, excepting that of 
St. Francis; and this exception I make on the un- 
doubted, and not to be ſuſpected, proof of one of 
their young noviciates, who having been, in a trance, 
tranſported to hell, aſſured us, on his return, that 


he did not ſee there one fingle churchman of their 
order. 
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order. This was the very learned and moſt impar- 
tial father Sedulus himſelf, a Franciſcan monk, who, 
in one of his books, reports this marvellous adven- 
ture, which I leave to the Bop credulity of my 
readers. | hs 

In hell then, all thats moſt learned perſonages, 
to whom Lucifer gives great ſalaries (for in the other 
world, no more than in ours, will this kind of people 
do any thing for nothing; beſides that, as they are 
the conſtant ſupporters of his empire, it is but rea- 
ſonable that they ſhould be well paid); there, I ſay, 

all theſe Doctiſſimi, in their learned aſſemblies, and 
in their public lectures, inquire into all thoſe ſub- 
jects and queſtions which are of the greateſt impor- 

"tance in the religion of Hell: for example; whether 
it is not lawful to make uſe of equiyoecatien ?—t9 
murder our neighbours, and even kings themſelves 2 
Whether the popes are not ſuperior to general coun- 
cils, however ecumenical ? Whether they have not 

an abſolute power over all the temporal good things 
of this world? Whether they have not a right to 
give and take away kingdoms and .empires at their 
pleaſure ? And laſtly, , whether they have not an in- 
tire and unlimited power of breaking and diſannul- 
ling all treaties of Peas, mage for the ſake of reli- 
gion ? 

In their hours of recreation, theſe * 8 
amongſt themſelves, by way of paſtime, on the fol- 
lowing grave and engaging queſtions; viz. Whether 


* 
* 
— 
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or not the Virgin Mary was conceived. in original 
bn? What is the true efficient cauſe of converſion ? 
Fn which of his two natures Feſus Chriſt became our 
mediator ? ? Whether his going down to hell can be 


proved by the ſcriptures? Whether predeſtination is | 


the conſequence of a foreknowledge of the merits af 
man? Whether the juſt can be certain of ſalvation, 
.and of the help of divine grace * And a thouſand 


other fine queſtions of this kind; the examination 


_ Ae * s, the rp as de Ales's fs 


and enquiry of which had been the occupation of 
their whole lives here on earth; but which they had. 
never been able to agree, or even decide any thing 
about. Here, however, they flatter themſelves they 
ſhall be able to bring them to an end ; 3, at leaſt they 


are well aſſured, that they want not time, in this 


place, to examine them intirely at their leiſure. 
NEXT to theſe learned and profound theologiſts 
come the grave and ſubtile doors of the ſchools; 


Une 


* a * 


c 


COR I In ” mn. - * * —— a 8 * 
* : 


t This ſcholaſtic writer, who was ſurnamed, in 
his time, the Irrefragable Doctor, and the Fountain 
of Life, was an Engliſhman, and a cordelier. Has» 
ving, as it is ſaid, engaged himſelf to refuſe nothing 
that was demanded of him in the name of the Vir- 
gin Mary, for whom he had the higheſt devotion, 
the cordeliers of his country, who were informed of 
his oath, begged of Suns by that ſacred __ to en- 

ter 
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the Duns Scotus's 1, the Ockhams , the Marci- 


x __ hiug's, 


— 


ter himſelf into their order, which he inſtantly a- 
greed to, in the year 1222, and had afterwards the 
honour to have for a diſciple St. Bonaventura, alſo 
a friar of the ſame order. He was ordered by pope 
Alexander VI. to compoſe a commentary on the ſen- 
tences of Pierre Lombard, biſhop of Paris; and alſo 
a ſummary of ſchool divinity, which. was extremely 
ſubtile. He compoſed alſo many other works which 


| have not appeared; but his ſummary gives no great 


cauſe to regret the loſs of them, He died at Paris, 
in the year 1246, and was buried there, in the con- 
vent of that order, where his ——— 1s {art to. 
be ſeen. | 

F Another ne who acquired the title in kis 
life-time of the Subtile Doctor. His name was Jo- 


hannes Duns, and was called Scotus, becauſe they 


ſay he was a Scotſman. He died at Cologne, in 
1308, aged about thirty-five years. It is to this 


monk the church of Rome is indebted for the doc- 
trine of Immaculate Conception; which he propoſed, 
not as a principle, but only as an opinion. It is 


well known how great a progreſs that opinion has 
made fince the death of its inventor. All this man's 
works have been publiſhed in twelve volumes, folio, 
by his brethren, who are the only perſons, I believe, 
who read them. 
+ William Ockham, another cordelier, by country 
an Engliſhman, and a — of the foregoing. He 
lived 
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Iius's F, the Biels , the Molina's 3, the Bellar- 


lived in the fourteenth century, and was ſurnamed 
by his brethren the invincible Doctor, the ſingular 
Doctor, and the venerable Mafter. He was chief of 
a ſet, who maintained that Chriſt and his diſciples 
| poſſeſſed nothing, either in common, or in particu- 
lar z which gave riſe to that pleaſing queſtion,” 
Whether the property of the bread and wine and o- 
ther food which theſe monks conſumed according to 
cuſtom, belonged to them, or whether they had only 
the bare uſe of them? This queſtion, indeed comi- 
cal, and worthy of the idleneſs and genius of the 
monks, occupied them a long time, and occaſioned 
thouſands of writings. This important affair, how- 
ever, could not be terminated without the inter po- 
ſition of the holy ſee. Pope Nicolas III. who had 
himfelf been a cordelier, found means to enrich them, 
without breaking through their rule of poſſeſſing no 
property ; but decided it, that they ſhould enjoy the 
uſe of whatever was given them, but that the pro- 
perty of it ſhould belong to the church of Rome; 
by which means, he, under the, name of the church 
of Rome, gave them infinite poſſeſſions. But John 
XXII. his ſucceſſor, who had not the ſame regard 
for that order, repealed that bull by two contrary 
ones. Ockham died in 1347, leaving, as uſual, 
many works behind him, which have ſince frequent- 
Jy enriched the paſtry-cooks ſhops. 


$ A Fleming ; canon and treaſurer of the c urch 
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mines *, and a number of others of the ſame ſtamp : 5 


all perſons who were of great ſervice to Lucifer 
whilſt 


— 8 
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of St. Andrew, at Cologne: he lived in the four- 
_ teenth century, and died in 1393 leaving * 
works behind him. _ 

'+ A German, who lived in the 8 century, 
He taught divinity in the duchy of Wirtemberg; 
died in 14953 and amongſt his other works, leſt 
four books of commentaries on the ſentences of Pierre 
Lombard ; which were the bible of that tim. 

1 A jeſuit, by birth a Spaniard, He entered i in- 
to this order in 15853, taught divinity for twenty 
years at Evora in Portugal, and died at Madrid in 
1600. He leſt many works, the laſt of which, on 
the Agreement of Grace and Free- will, has ſtirred 
up troubles in the Romiſh church, which have al- 
ready laſted about an hundred and fifty years, and 
perbaps may do ſo for as many more; ſince, accord- 
ing to eccleſiaſtical cuſtom, neither ide will . to 

the other. 

„A controvertiſt of the Gxteenth' century more 
tolerable, and fomewhat more rational, than any of | 

_ thoſe we have been ſpeaking of. He was nephew, | 
by the mother's fide, to pope Marcellus II. He was 
born at Montepulciana in Tufcany. His genius and 
talents, added to his illuſtrious birth, raiſed bim to. 
the higheſt dignities in the church, baving been made 
cardinal and archbiſhop of Capua. He died on the 
ſeventeenth of September, 16215 in the ſeventy- — 

ninth 
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whillt on earth, and who ſtill. continue, in hell, to 
publiſh the n doArines which m7 gee when 
living. | 

Ix the Sele of 'the ee are to be 
found the doctors of the evangelic and reformed 
church; who, having been uſed during their lives to 
ſubordination, and obliged by government to keep with - 
in the narrow bounds of their miniſtry, took not the li- 
berty, whilſt on earth, and much leſs dare they do it 
in hell, to treat on theſe perilous queſtions, which 
the ſpirit 6f- pride, of curioſity, of ſovereignty, and 
independency, ſuggeſted to others ; yet ſtill the IG 
rit of diſputation and argument, which they are no 
leſs animated by, has made them raiſe up others full 
as intricate, and at the ſame time of not much bet- 
ter conſequence. Of this kind are the diſputes they 
bave with one another on original ſin; on the power 
of free-will; on the univerſal election of mankind; 
on the conſtancy of ſaints; on the neceſſity or uſe- 
fulneſs of good works on account of ſal vation; nay, e- 
ven on God himſelf; viz. Whether he is not the cauſe 

| 12 
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ninth year of his age, and left behind him many trea- 
tiſes on controverſial points; ſome of which have been 
reſuted by proteſtants, and ſome by catholics ; ſome. 
have been condemned and cried down by the patlia - 
merts of Paris, and ſome by the ſenate of Venice; 
and laſtly, others have fallen intirely into oblivion, 
not * now almoſt read he. any. 
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of all the fins which are perpetrated upon earth, at 
leaſt of thoſe of accident? and a thouſand other que- 
ſtions, of the like kind, on which they could never 
be reconciled in this * and will be ill leſs ſo 
in the next. | Oey: 
Fon the whole of theſe eee "IP it fol- 
lows, that if any one would be taught the true doc- 
trines which will lead him to heaven, he ought not 
to make his application to theſe perſons, and ſtill 
leſs ought he to imitate them in the conduct he ſees 
them take in life. In ſhort, when we refleEt ever ſo 
little on the latter of thoſe particulars, we may com- 
pare them all to thoſe bells which call devout people 
to prayers, but which always remain themſelves in 
the belfry, without taking any part in this pious and 
_ godly exerciſe : or, like thoſe pretty ſigns which we 
ſee at the doors of great inns and taverns, which in- 
vite you to walk in, by promiſing you all manner of 
ſatisfaction, entertainment, and accommodation with- 
in doors, bnt which never ſtir one fingle ſtep them- 
ſelves 3 they are ſatisfied with ſtaying at the door, 
filently telling you it 1s too expenſive for them ; and 
that they do not chuſe, at ſo dear a rate, thoſe things 
which they thus declare and promiſe others. 
 NexT io theſe venerable perſonages are placed 
the ancient doctors of the Hebrew nation, their Pha- 
riſees and Scribes, their Rabbins, and their doors 
of the law : all men who formerly held the firſt ranks 
in Lucifer's academies ; but who long ſince have 


been 
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been obliged, by the peculiar command of that mo- 
. narch, to give precedence to the Chriſtian doctots, 
from whom he has received much greater ſervices. 


Ix their train are the Pontiffs, the Flamins; the 
Aruſpices of ancient Rome; the Prieſts of anciept 
Greece; the Britiſh Druids; the Mufti's and the I- 
mans of the Turks; the Derviſes and Moulabs of 
the Perſians; the Bonzas, Braming, Talapoins and 


Tirimimpis of the Indians; the Hoxſous of the Chi- 


neſe ; and other perſonages conſecrated to the wor- 


ſhip of different religions. There all theſe ſerious 


and venerable men, all pretty nearly equal in their 
fund of Teal knowledge, paſs all their days and 
nights in commenting, paraphraſing, interpreting, 


_gloſling, explaining, unfolding, adjuſting and puz- 


zling, ſome of them the oracles of their Sybils f; 


others their Alcoran ; and every one of them, in 
: I | ſhort, 


Ve. 4 8 ts et. Meth. A ate. . 1 18 * 4. ths. tht 8 the. SS ah. ati ds. 


+ This is a name which antiquity has given to 
certain pretended propheteſſes, for whom they had 


the greateſt veneration, and whoſe writings were 


looked upon as ſacred, and dictated by Heaven itſelf. 
They reckoned twelve of them, whoſe oracles were 
always conſulted on any great calamity, or the hap» 
pening of any extraordinary event. 

+ This is the bible of the Mahometans ; as indeed | 
the name of Al-Koran, which they have given to this 


book, implies. To * it the more ſaered and 
| 9 more 
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ſhort, ſome ſacred and divine book, wherein they i 
reſt their faith, and ſeek the foundation of religion. 
For were you but to hear them, and believe them, 
each ſeveral doctrine came itſelf from heaven, as 
well as did the books it is compriſed in; each ridi- 
cules the belief of the other, and maintains his own 
to be the only true one; each damns the other reci- 
procally, and lovingly gives him to ten thouſand de- 
vils. They wrangle and diſpute among themſelves 
with all the vehemence imaginable: for the ſame 
ſpirit which animated all theſe” people whilſt upon 
earth, now ſtirs them up there with ſo much vio- 


Jence, that we may wu ſay there reigns, in their 
ur. 
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more reſpectable, they pretend that it was not Ma- 
homet, but God himſelf, who had compoſed it from 
all eternity, and communicated it to that prophet, | 
through the miniſtry of the arch-angel Gabriel, who 
brought it to him verſe by verſe, in different places, 
and at different times, during the ſpace of three 
years. The high idea which the Jews have of the 
Old Teſtament, and the Chriſtians of the New, is 
nothing to that which the Mahometans have of their 
Alcoran, which they look on as containing every 

thing divine or holy, either in heaven or on earth; 

v hei efore it is the object of their continual meditati- 

ons, and molt fervent piety. Like the Jews, they 
hmhave almoſt continually ſome ſentences of it in their 
mouths, and written in all the apartments of their 
 Aouſes, fer the inſtruction of each other. 


7 
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aſſembly, a chaos and confuſion, which that of all 
the workmen who built the tower of Babel, even 
when firſt their language was confounded, could ne- 
ver equal; which is no little recreation to thoſe 
whom curioſity attracts round them, and who always 


return much more content than edified. 3 * 


then for divinity. 


NEXT, with reſpect to juriſprudence and doftors 


in utroque ; as there is nothing for them to do in 
Heaven (where all the inhabitants live in a perfect 


union, and where there is no other law ſubſiſting, 


but the ſupreme and eternal Will of that Everliving 
Being, who has there made his dwelling), theſe gen- 
tlemen, that they may not be idle, nor ſuſfer ſo ma- 
ny talents, and ſuch a depth of unneceſſary know- 
ledge, to be loſt, have always taken, and {till do take, 
the road to the infernal empire; where I leave you 


yourſelf to think if they can want employment. In 


ſhort, as it is the abode of crimes and criminals, we 
ought to conclude, that there are every day many 
cauſes to examine, variety of proceſſes to decide, and 


many guilty to condemn. From whence it follows, 


that there is need of a great number of judges, coun- 
fellors, ſolicitors, conſtables, commiſſaries, clerks, at- 
tornies, bum-bailiffs, and ſerjeants. Beſides thoſe 
who have been there for thouſands of years, we ſee 
them daily arriving by hundreds ; who, after having 


plundered, pillaged, robbed, and fattened themſelves 


| upon earth, at the expence of their clients, of the 


I 2 widow, : 
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widow, the orphan, and the poor, come down te 

hell, to ſeek occupation, and exerciſe the fame ta · 

lents there. There you ſee a Cujas *, a Tardieu , 
an 


* 


3 


The Coriphzus of all the French lawyers, and 
perhaps of all Europe ; he was born at Thoulouſe, 
in 1520, from among the dregs of the people; but 
ſoon elevated the obſcurity of his birth by his amaz- 
ing qualifications. He was one of -thoſe happy ge- 
niuſes who learn every thing of themſelves. He 
perfected bimſelf in the Greek and Latin languages, 
and in all the branches of polite literature, without 
any aſſiſtance. To himſelf alſo he was indebted for 
the deep knowledge he acquired of the Roman laws; 
in which he is to this day looked on, through all 
Europe, as an oracle. His numerous works, which 
ate in every hand, and are the admiration of every 


Civilian, are the monuments and titles wherewith he 


has made his name immortal. He died in the year 
1690, and the ſeventieth year of his life. All the 
contemporary writers of this great man have given 
him the encomiums which his memory fo jan de- 
ſerves. 

+ Lieutenant-Criminal of Paris. He n 
for his avarice, which Boileau, in his tenth ſatire, 
has given us a fine deſcription of, and alſo recorded 
his life and tragical end. He and his wife were 
both murdered in their own houſe, by the perſons 
who got in with an intention to rob him, which, 
however, 
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an Ulpian, a Papinian, a Trebonian, a Bartholus, 
and many thouſands of others, whoſe names alone 
would make many volumes. _ 


eee 
cn A'S. W 


Logicians, PY. fcians, moral, and metaphyſicians 
in Hell. 


a quarter aſſigned in hell, where their conſul- 
tations are held. Theſe, are greatly honoured by 

Lord Lucifer, who has taken cace not to forget the 
great obligations which he lies under to them. Is 
it not to the doctors he is obliged for more than one 
half of his ſubjeQts, who are haſtened from the wer 


world ? For which reaſon, the names of 'Eſculapius *, 
1 3 e Podalirus, 


= - 
Ate * — —_— a. IE es 1 * . 3 
2 — — — 2 9 a 


however, they were not able to . the doors 
of the apartment cloſing with ſecret ſprings, which 
no one knew but the deceaſed ; by which means they 
were taken, and ſoon ſuffered the puniſh ment which 
they deſerved. | 

* Son of Apollo and the nymph Coronis. The 
Pagans worſhipped him as the god of phyfic. He 


did indeed periorms by means of that art, which 
Chiron 


's to Fa 3 of 8 they have alſo | * | N 


3 


wa E 
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Podalitus and Machaon , Eraſiſtratus F, Hippocra- 


tes 5, Galen J, and Avicenna ||, and all the famous 
ſellers 


— - * __ „ 2 


Chiron the centaur taught him, ſo many extraordina- 
ry and ſurpriſing cures, that it is. ſaid, Jupiter, out 
of jealouſy, killed him with his thunder. Apollo, 
however, took him up. into heaven; and temples. 


were erected to him on the earth. 


+ Two ſons of Eſculapius, who taught s phy- 
ſic. Homer mentions them in his Iliad; and it ap- 
® 45 that Machaon died at the ſiege of Troy. F -- 

+ A phyſician, grandſon and diſciple of. Ariſtotle; 
He lived at the court of Seleucus. Nicanor, king 
of Syria, when his ſon Antiochus, who afterwards 
ſucceeded him, being attacked with a ſlow fever which 
no one could find the cauſe of, Eraſiſtratus diſcover- 
ed that it was occaſioned by the violence of a paſſion. 
which he had. conceived for Stratonice, one of his 
father's wives. That monarch, who tenderly loved 
his ſon, reſigned her to him; no doubt to the great 
ſatisfaction of the young lady, who could not but be 
better ſatisfied with the ſon than the father. Eraſi- 
ſtratus compoſed many works on phyſic, which are 
now not to be found, He died on the nn of 
hemlock, at a very great age. LE 

$ The prince of phyſicians. - He was born in the | 
iſland of Coos, about 460 years before Chriſt, He 
was deſcended from Eſculapius, by the father's ſide; 
and from Hercules by the mother's ; and lived to the 
age of one hundred and four years. He was the 


firſt 
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ſellers of ſena, rhubarb and caſſia, are as much re- 
Sarded, and likewiſe as much feared, as that of Luei- 
| I4 | fer 


— 


firſt who applied to the Fa of the human frame, 
and gave precepts on medicine. He foretold a plague. 


which happened in Illyria, and ſent his difciples to 


attend thoſe who were ſeized by it. In gratitude 
for which, that nation paid him the ſame honours 


they had paid to his anceſtors Eſculapius and Her- 


cules. The works of this learned man, which have _ 


been handed down to us, eſpecially his Aphoriſins 
and Prognoſtics, are, at preſent, looked upon as ora- 


cles, by the moſt proficient perſons in that ſcience. 
Another famous phyſician. He was of Perga-- 


mus, and lived in the ſecond century, under the 
reign of Marcus Antoninus, ſurnamed the Philoſo- 
pher. Having applied himſelf to phyſic, he became 


ſo famous in that ſcience, that he exerciſed it with 
ſarprifing ſucceſs in Italy and at Rome, whither he 


was ſent for by the emperors Verus and Antoninus. 


* 


Being of a very delicate conſtitution, as he tells us 


himſelf in his writings, he lived in ſo regular and 


temperate a manner, that he ſapported - his- natural 
infirmity, by this means, to a very great age; ac- 


cording to ſome writers, to one hundred and forty 


years. This long life he employed in compoſing a 
great number of works on phyſic. It appears from 


the two books in which he treats on his own writ-- 


inge that there. were two hundred volumes of them, 
„ . 


, 
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fer himſelf. And happy, without doubt, they e- 
ſteem themſelves, in having found ſo generous a 
prince, who makes them ſo welcome in the midſt 
of their misfortunes: for, in ſhort, as they were for- 
merly driven out of Rome, and have been ſerved the 
ſame ſauce in many other countries; as the ſublime 
opinion and confidence which mankind heretofore 
uſed to place on their ſkill and knowledge, are in 
theſe preſent ages of the world remarkably leſſened 


and 


* —_—_ ww * _ * 
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which were conſumed in the burning of the temple 
of Peace, where he had depoſited them, The few 
that remain are very much eſteemed. He there 
teaches that method of practice which many phyk- 
cians follow to this day ; and which, from him, is 
called Galenical. 

An Arabian phyſician, who lived in the ale 
venth century. He made ſo great a progreſs in all 
the ſciences he ſtudied, particularly in phyſic, that 
he practiſed it with great ſucceſs at eighteen years 
of age, which gained him the confidence and friend- 
ſhip of the ſultan Cabous, whoſe phyſician he firſt 
was; and who finding him poſſeſſed of talents and 
genius for government, made him his grand - viſier; 
a poſt in which he acquitted himſelf extremely well. 
But, far different from Galen, he gave into excefles, 
which brought diſeaſes on him, of which he died in 
his fifty-fixth year, about 1036. Thoſe works of 
his which we have remaining, ſhew how well verſed 
he was in the ſcience of phyſic. 
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and laſtly, as there can be nothing for them to do in 
heaven, where there are neither patients nor diſeaſes, 
what muſt have become of them, whither could they 
have gone, if Hell would not have received them? _ 
Allow me now to introduce you to ano- 
ther department of the infernal academy; and 
that is to the faculty of the arts; a department 
which takes in polite literature, and all the parts 
of philoſophy; that is to ſay, Logick, Morality, 
Metaphyſics, Phyſics, Aſtronomy, and Criticiſm : . 
for there is no ene of the ſciences of this world 
which has not, there below, its inſtructors and pro- 
feſſors, who in the ſame manner as they do above, 
engage in moſt bloody wars with each other (with 
the pen only, I mean), merely, as they ſay, to amuſe 
themſelves, and avoid living in idleneſs ; but rather, 
E ſhould think, for the ſake of furniſhing a comedy 
to the damned, who are greatly diverted with it, 
THERE i is nothing indeed more truly riſ ble, than 
the hearing theſe pedants diſputing, with: the utmoſt 
vehemence and extravagance, on the different figures, 
the different faſhions, and the different forms of a 
Syllogiſm; panting and ſweating, till they groan a- 
gain, with the labour of reducing one in Baroco in- 
to Baralipton; one in Comeſtres into Darapti ; and 
one in Barbara into Friſeſomorum. To hear them. 
diſputing on the Cathegorics of Ariſtotle,. with the 
ſame vivacity and heat of paſſion as the divines do 
15 when 


— 


— 
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when they contend about the number of their ſacra- | 
ments. Whether there are really feven, ought to be 
two, or ſhould be none at all? Can there be any 
thing in the world more droll, than to ſee them tear- 
ing their lungs to pieces in defence of the pretend- 
ed reality of the Exiſtence of Reaſon, of the Univer- 
ſality of the Part, of Quiddities, of Formalities, Ca- 
ſualties, Indentities, Potentialities, Intentionalities, 
Individualities; of Exiſtence in general, and its ſe- 
veral reſtrictions; of dicible Beings, and of real 
Exiſtents; and a thouſand other old women's tales: 
which occupied them during their whole lives, and 
where with they ſtuffed the memories of their diſci- 
ples, who underſtood them no. more than they them- 
ſelves did? 

IN another part you will hear the Sete re 
feen, diſcourfing on the firſt principles of Mat- 


ter; on Motion, Reſt, and Vacuum, which, if it 
does exiſt in the general works of Nature, is certain- 


Iy not to be found in hell, where every place is full. 
They alfo entertain themſelves with diſquifitions on 
thoſe revolutions and changes, to which all things in 


this world are ſubjeEt ; although, on theſe occaſions, 


they cannot avoid ſometimes reflecting on that which 


they have themſelves expernehced 3 and exclaiming, 
with a groan, 


How 
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How chang'd our fate ! O ſource of flowing tears! 
Where's now that world, whoſe Joys alarm' d our 

| fears S 
*Tis loſt to us: and theſe Jive realms below, 

At ev'ry ſtep give pangs of poignant woe. 


Ar other periods, when diſcourſing on time, and 
reſſecting on that which they have. till to paſs in 
hell, they will, with all the grief their hearts are ca- 
n of, cry out, 


How vain | thoſe pleaſures, now for ever paſt ; 
How dread thoſe pains, which muſt for ever laſt ! 


Tun den and S though too late tes 
flections, which they have often occaſion to make, 
are productive of very good effects; for as the moſt 
part of them in their life - times would not admit fire 
into the elementary region, and maintained, on that 
ſubject, many very violent diſputes with thoſe philo - | 
ſophers who were of a contrary opinion, being now 
immerſed up to the neck in that of hell, they are ob- 
liged to acknowledge, by the torments which it oc- 
caſions to them, the reality of that fire, whoſe exiſt» 
ence they had hitherto diſowned. 

Taz ſame thing may alſo be ſaid of the Moraliſts, 
who having diſputed all their lives on the virtues, . 
vices, and chief happineſs of mankind, without ever 
being able to come to an agreement amongſt them- 


16 | ſelves _ | 
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ſelves (having now loſt that ſovereign good, which 
they are for ever bereft of) they confeſs, but too late, 
that it conſiſts but in the ineffable prefence and e- 
ternal enjoyment of God. So true it is, that we 
ſcarcely ever know the reality, the merit, or real va- 
lue of things, but by the loſs of them. | 


TN a3 


Aſtronemers and aſtrologers in hell. The latter in 
diſeredit there, and why. 


T is certain, that aſtronomers could find no place 
better for their deſigns than hell, and that for ma- 
ny reaſons, drawn from their own principles. The 
geſt of them is, that, according to them, the beſt and 
eracteſt aſtronomical obſervations are thoſe which 
2re made in dark places, neareſt to the centre of the 
earth. It is for this reaſon, that in the large obſer- 
vatories there is always ſome place very deep under 
ground, defigned to make obſervations i in the day- 
time. Now that hell is at the very centre of the 
earth, and that it is an obſcure habitation, are two 
undoubted truths which I have already proved. From 
whence- it follows, that theſe gentlemen ought to 
think themſelves very happy in finding a place where 


they 
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they may, at their conveniency, make the exacteſt 
obſervations. | 
Tuns they may remark, and determine with 
the greateſt accuracy, the magnitude, the motions, 
the number, and the figures of the ſtars; all which 
they have hitherto been ignorant of: there they may 
learn exactly how many diameters and ſemi-diame- 
ters the Heavens are diſtant from the earth and from 
hell: there they are properly ſtationed, and are poſ- 
ſefſed of the true means for diſcovering the truth or 
falſity of the Copetnican ſyſtem 563 for if the earth 
: FP. TT a ä 
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$ Nicolaus Copernicus, the founder of this ſyſtem,.. 
was a very celebrated mathematician, philoſopher, aſtso- 
nomer, and phyſician of the 16th century. He was born 
at Thorn, in Pruſſia, where he began his ſtudies with 
phyſic and philoſophy, which he purſued with great 
ſucceſs, as he did alſo afterwards thoſe of aſtronomy 
and the other branches of the mathematics. . In or- 
der to inſtru himſelf thoroughly in theſe ſciences, 
and to have an opportunity of conſulting the ableſt 
maſters of thoſe times, he took to travel; ſtaid a con- 
ſiderable time at Bologna, and from thence went to 
Rome, where he profeſſed the mathematics. He 
then returned to his own country, where his uncle, 
by the mother's ſide, who was biſhop of Varruia, 
gave him a prebendary. Then it was that he pub- 
liſhed his ſyſtem of the world, which was from the 
very firſt adopted and followed with great eagerneſs. 


by all the learned of that age, a8 it has hitherto been : 
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turns round, as this philoſopher aſſures us it does, 
they, by being in the centre, cannot but perceive ve- 
ry ſenſibly the rapidity. of that motion with which 

they muſt perceive the circumference: of the terreſtri- 

al globe revolving : where they: may better diſcovery. 
than in any other place, whether the moon is in rea- 
lity: 


— 


by all the greateſt philoſophers who have lived ſince. 
According to that ſyſtem, which is certainly the 
moſt rational one of all thoſe which have ever ap- 
peared in regard to the ceconomy and order of this 
ſpacious univerſe, the ſun, immoveable in his own 


place, and revolving only round his own axis (which | 


he does in 27 days) is fixed in the centre, and the 
ſeven planets turn round him, deſcribing larger or 
leffer orbits in proportion to their diſtances from 
him; of which the earth completes its revolution in 
365 days and 6 hours. Beſides this motion, Coper- 
nicus has given it another round its own axis, which 
it performs in 24 hours, and which occaſions the 
change of day and night, Laſtly, he diſcovered a 
third motion in the earth, by which its axis al- 
ways continues in the ſame poſition. To this mo- 
tion is owing the happy alteration of ſeaſons, and 
the inequality of the days in different climates. 
This truly great man died a natural death, in ſpite 
of the decrees of the inquiſition, whereby be was 


condemned, on the twenty-fourth of Ys 1543, 


aged — years. | 
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liry a world like this we live in; whether it indeed 
has mountains, valleys, ſeas, lakes, and rivers; 
woods, plains, and foreſts, as in ours: and if i it is in- 
habited by men, beaſts, and other animals, like thoſe 
upon the ſurface of out globe, as ſome famous aſtro- 
nomers have pretended to diſcover by the aſſiſtance 
of teleſcopes: there may they be able very plainly 
to ſee and diſcern, whether the ſtars move about in 
the heavens, like fiſhes in the ſeas, the lakes, and ri- 
vers: or whether, fixed like the ſpokes in a chariot- 
wheel, they are whirled round by their rapid moti- 
on: there may they ſee and know what ſhould be 
really thought of thoſe double and retrograde moti- 
ons of the planets from eaſt to weſt, and from weſt 
to eaſt; of all thoſe ſpheres and circles which we i- 
magine in the heavens; that Zodiack, that Equator 
and Eeliptic, thoſe Tropics, and thoſe Poles, both 
Arctic and AntarQic, thoſe Circles, both Extentric 
and Concentric, Horizons ;and Meridians ; together 

with a number of other things moſt truly engaging 
and curious. Unfortunately, however, news has 
been brought from that country, at leaſt as we are 
informed, that theſe very gentlemen themſelves, 
who, whilſt on earth, invented theſe fine doQtrines 
of philoſophy, now ſcoff at them below ſtairs ; where 
they are ſolely occupied in reflections on eternity, by 

which they are far differently intereſted: than by all 


rg ſyſtems. 
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Nx x r to theſe learned men are to be found thoſe 
who, during their lives, profeſſed judicial Aſtrology : 


© thoſe drawers of horoſcopes, thoſe Prognoſticators of 


good or. bad fortune, thoſe almanack-makers ; in a 
word, thoſe men who made an occupation in this 
world of amuſing fools, of living and enriching. 
themſelves at their expence, by ſelling a number of 
impoſtures which they cannot help laughing at a- 
mongſt themſelves f. At the very head of this ſet 
of idle ſtory-tellers we muſt place thoſe who, want- 
ing to render even the Saviour of the world ſubject 
to their 1maginary art, have pretended to find writ- 
ten in the ſtars, not only his birth, but allo all the 
facred myſteries of his life, | 
BuT it would be hard indeed, if this kin 
of people ſhould be held .now-a-days in the 
fame rank of eſteem, or if the ſame degree of eredu- 
lity was to be ſhewn in hell for them, and for their 
knowledge, as mankind formerly gave into here a- 
bove. This art is not only become ſuſpected there, 
but their pretended prophecies are regarded only as, 


ſo many falſhoods, whoſe impoſition is thoroughly. 


proved, 


— 
11 


+ This pretended ſcience, which is nothing but 
2 mere piece of quackery, was very much in vogue at 


the time our author wrote; but has now no partiſans, 


excepting among old women, the vulgar, and the il- 
literate. | 
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proved, and whoſe abſurdity is as univerſally laugh- 
ed at. They are there ſhewn, that, as the revoluti- 
on of the Platonic year is, as yet, very far from be- 
ing complete 5, there is no kind of neceſſity ſor 
knowing either the exact number of the ſtars, or 


their poſition in the Heavens, with any other view” 


than that of curioſity or improvement, or with regard 
to that admiration which ought to be paid to all the 
works of the creation. There are they taught, that 
the Heavens are repleniſhed with an infinite number 
of ſtars ; which, from their extreme apparent ſmall - 
neſs, not only are out of the ſphere of their ſpecula- 
tive ſcience, but even eſcape the obſervation of the 

| moſt exact and laborious aſtronomers. Such, for a 
long. time, were thoſe which compoſed that broad 
and luminous band, that appears during the ſerene 
nights, in abſence of the moon; and which we dif- 
tinguiſh by wy name of the Milky- Way Þþ ; that, be 
ſides, 


— — 
— w IO ngnes — 


$ The Platonic year, or grand period of the Pla- 


85 toniſts, i is a revolution of thirty-fix thduſand years, 


in which thoſe philoſophers inform us the ſtars and 
planets will be found again in their firſt places, their 
firſt order, and their firſt diſpoſition. 

+ It is called by the aſtronomers the Galaxy, from 
a Greek word which ſignifies the ſame. It is com- 
poſed of an infinite number of ſtars which cannot be 
diſtinctly obſerved, but by the Ms of the "_ beſt 

teleſcopes, 
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fides, have: are from time to time new ones perceiv=- 
ed, whilſt others diſappear, and never more are ſeen. 
In ſhort, when once they arrive at the infernal regi- 
ons, they are ſenſible, that all the different aſpeQs of 
the planets, and all the influences, good or bad, 
which they attribute to them, as to the lives or for- 
tunes of mankind (as if theſe im moderate and inani- 
mate maſſes could be ſuſceptible of love or hatred}: 
are there conſidered in the light they merit; but as 
ſo many fables: and that the ſeripture, in mention- 
ing the ſtars, which are the work of God's immedi - 
ate hand, aſſure us, with regard te them, as well as 
with reſpect to all the reſt, that their Creator “ ſaw 
« them, and they were very good; nor have they 
from the inſtant of their firſt creation met with a. 
change, or altered in their courſes. In hell theſe: 
frivolous aſtrologers become convinced, of what, in- 
deed, they muſt have known already, that their pre- 
dictions are all of the ſame tenor with that they 
made in 1554 ; when, on pretence that all the pla- 
nets would be in conjunction in the ſign of Piſces, 
(Aquarius might, perhaps, have better ſer ved their 
purpoſe) they took upon them to foretell, that there: 
would happen an almoſt univerſal deluge. A de- 
luge which the leaſt appearance of has never yet been 
ſeen, or even the ſmalleſt ſymptom of it ever heard 
of. Here, too they learn, that though amidſt the 
myriads of predictions they, undertake, it muſt ine- 
witably. — that ſome of trifling conſequence 
muſt 
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muſt come to paſs; as in the aims taken by a thou- 
fand archers, though. all unſkilled, ſome one may, 
by chance, hit the mark; yet, notwithſtanding this, 
they are no leſs, nor are they leſs reckoned, impoſ- 
tors; nor have they the leaſt right to make excepti- 


ons to that general parallel, . As great a liar as an” 


60 almanack- maker or a fortune- teller.“ 


— 8 


G N 


Concerning critics, and their buſineſs in Hell. 


HE race of critics occupy not only the worſt 


place in the infernal academy, but they are 
badly paid, although they work laboriouſly upon ſub- 
jets no leſs difficult than intereſting, Some kind 
of judgment may be ſormed of them, by the patterns 
that I place here, which are the ſubject of their moſt 
learned and voluminous lucubrations. 


IN ſome of them they ſearch and examine, with 5 
all the ſagacity, erudition and prolixity they are able, f 
into how many books Livy has. divided his Roman 
hiſtory. In others, how many comedies: Ennius, 


Menander, Ariſtophanes, Terence, and Plautus ; or 


how. many tragedies Sophocles, Euripides, Eſchy- 


FR” n 
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| Jus +, and Seneca, compoſed. In ſome of their 
works, their examinations turn on the diſcovery of 
which Gngular piece of the ſame author ought to 
bear away the prize from all the reſt. In others 
their reſearches terminate in the enquiry, whether 
we ought to write Haruſpices or Arruſpices, Virgil 
or Vergil, Shakeſpeare or — Johnſton or 


Jonſon. 
THERE 


—— 


— 


'+ A Greek poet, who was looked upon as the fa- 
ther, or at leaſt the reformer of the Greek tragedy. 
He was of one of the moſt illuſtrious families of At- 
tica, and had borne arms with great reputaticn at 
the battles of Marathon, Salamine, and Platza. Be- 
ing from his youth addicted to tragedy, he compoſed. 
ninety-ſeven pieces; of which only ſeven remain, 
and even thoſe impeifect. The repreſentation of 
theſe pieces is ſaid to have been ſo terrible, that on 
the firſt performance of his Eumenides, ſeveral child- 

ren died with fear, and ſeveral women miſcarried. 

Towards the decline of his life, he retired to the 
court of Heiro, king of Syracuſe ; being piqued that 
Sophocles, who was but juſt then ſtarted into notice, 
had been preferred before him by the Athenians. - 
He was killed by an eagle's letting fall 4 tortoiſe 
(which that bird bad, aecording to its cuſtom, carri- 
ed up into the air) upon his bald head, which it 
thought to be a ſtone fit for the purpoſe of breaking 
the Gell, i in order to get at its fleſh, | 


* 
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Tate are alſo many other matters, equally in- 
tereſting as curious, which form the ſubje& of ma- 
ny learned diſſertations; ſuch as the diſtinction be- 
tween a rogue and a villain ; between a learned man 
and a man of letters; between the face and the vi- 
ſage ; between a two handed ſword and a ſabre; be- 
tween an houſe and an habitation ; between moon- 
light and moon-ſhinez between à rich man and a 
wealthy man; between a large river and a ſmall one; 
between a lover and a madman ; between a fool and 
an aſs; between the ploughman and his team; be- 
tween a lawyer and a thief; between country-men 
and their beaſts; a poet and a beggar; an uſuter 
and a flayer; a ſoldier and a robber; a fidler and a 
drunkard; a buck and a ſtreet- robber; between a 
miſer and a pauper; a painter and a poet; jeſuits 
and comedians ; a milliner, mantua-maker, or laun- 
dreſs and a ſtrumpet ; or laſtly, between a bad wo- 
man and the devil. Although, indeed, with regard . 
to the laſt article, it has long ceaſed to be an argu- 
ment, the point having been for ſome ages paſt de- 
cided in favour of the former, the preference being 
very amply expreſſed in the following diſtich ; 


Tell me what's worſe than toad or ſnake? 
A tyger ruſhing through the brake. 

What's worſe than tyger ? Why, the devil. 
Than Satan, what's a greater evil ! 
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A woman. Well, but now, d'ye ſee, | 
Name ſomewhat ſtill more curſt than ſhe. 
. Nay, prithee do not poſe me ſo; 
For worſe than that I do not know. 
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An academy for gaming in the infernal regions. 4 
picture of the gameſters, and their puniſhment in 
Hell. 5 555 8 


2 HAT ſullen objects are thoſe whom TI 
| ſee in that gloomy retreat, who ſeem to 
= conceal themſelves, as if they were afraid of being 
0 diſcovered and puniſhed ? Let us put forward for to 
| fee, and examine them more cloſely ; juſt Heaven ! 
how dreadful ! how frightful is their aſpect! Whence 
comes that frenzy which ſparkles in their eyes? 
What can have been the reaſon of this frightful de- 
ſpair, which is painted on their countenances? From 
* whence can ſpring this ſacrilegious torrent of oaths 
and execrations, which their impious mouths vomit 
up? A die ill turned, a card ill played, a pique, a 
ſlam, a cheque mate or codille, thrown unawares up- 
on them, are the ſole cauſe of all theſe terrible ef- 
fects. Theſe are the ſerious and important ſubjects, | 
theſe the terrible events, which are the reaſon of the 
| frightful and the ſtrange convulſions you ſee them 
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mow diſtracted by. Goods, - fortunes, money, -and 
Jewels, even cloaths and furniture, horſes and -car- 
riages, all have they gamed away; all loſt: nay life 
- itſelf, in the exceſs of their deſpair, they have rob- 
bed themfelves of: nor is-there any thing of all that 
they enjoyed, which they now can call their own, 
but that exceſs of rage which tranſports them, for 
having thus ſacrificed their all to this mot deteſtable 
paſſion. | | 
Bor now, who are theſs Furien wha I ſee a- 
.round them, and who torment them with a kind of 


puniſhment, uncommon here on earth, and truly 
worthy of hell? O, now I am convinced; their ba- 
bits tell me, that the great multitude I ſee aſſembled. 


round them are only their relations, their wives and 
children, their heirs and heireſſes, their tender little 
babes, their aged parents; in ſhort, whatever ſhould 


be dear to them on earth, or demand a tender inte- 
reſt in their hearts: all thefe undone and ruined, ens: A 


raged and violent, almoſt as much as theſe unhappy 
wiretches are theniſelves, behold them ſatisfying the 
fierceſt paſſions of rage and of deſpair, with teeth and 


claws, on thoſe who have brought them to it. Nor 


can the ſufferers urge one ſingle excuſe to ſave them 
from their rage; ſince all their trouble has been 
brought upon them by an unſatisfied, thirſt for play; 
a thirſt the "moſt pernicious, the moſt terrible: a 
thirſt which has excited them on earth to crimes and 
libertiniſm, and which, they ee their preſent 
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abode is but the juſt reward of. The ſufferers by 


their fault, if by deſpair brought to the infernal re- 


gions, have at the leaſt this one reflexion left to con- 


ſole them; a ſorrowful, indeed, and cruel ſatisfac - 


tion! that they ſhall meet revenge for all their 
wrongs, in beholding thoſe who brought them to 
their miferies ſuffering eternally the moſt horrible 


puniſhments, Bur Jet us turn our eyes from this 


frightful ſpeCtacle, to which the world at preſent is 
too much addicted, for we cannot too much deteſt 
this horrible paſſion of gaming; the horrid effects 
of which fo often Jay waſte the moſt opulent for- 
tunes. 5 7 
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C.H'A * VII. 
Of the great power which Lucifer has i in * 


"HE glory and power of any empire and its — 
vereign conſiſts chiefly in having nothing to 
fear from any power, how formidable ſoever it may 
be. This ſuperior, this honourable privilege, no one, 
certainly, can contend, that it doth not belong to 
hell, if he will allow himſelf to reflect a ſingle mo- 


ment on the innumerable multitude of warriors it 
includes within its dominions, on the vaſt armies it 

could raiſe in the twinkling of an eye. Such armies 
as 
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as have never been ſeen on earth, and which ear” 
whole extent, great as it is, was never capable of . 


containing. | ww 3 
For to be Aimee of this arch. we 1 only 
conſider all thoſe which have ever been ſet on foot 


upon earth, ever ſince the time that mankind ficlt | 


began to make war with each other; that is to ſay, 
almoſt from the beginning of the univerſe; we need 


only recollect that which Ninus brought together in 


his war with the Bactrians, conſiſting of one million 
ſeven hundred thouſand foot, and two hundred thou- 
ſand horſe; that alſo of his famous and worthy 
queen Semiramis, - whoſe . troops, when ſhe began 
war in India, amounted. to three millions of infantry, 
and three hundred thouſand cavalry. Moreover, that 
brought againft Greece by Xerxes, which amounted 


to ſeven millions. Beſides theſe, let us name thoſe 
of Darius and Alexander, of Philip and of Porus; 


and that with which the Greeks came to beſiege 


Troy, and deſtroy, its kingdom. Thoſe of Pharaoh, 


of the Philiſtines, of Nebuchadonozor, of Sennache- 
rib, of Holofernes, of Antiochus. Thoſe of Hamil- 
car, of Hannibal, and Aſdrubal, of Mithridates and 


* Jugurtha, of Marius and Scylla, of Cæſar and of 


Pompey, of Craſſus, of Octavius, of Lepidus and 
Antony: of all thoſe which were employed in 


the dividing of the Roman empire; that amazing 
monarchy, which had ſwallowed up the reſt; and 


whoſe power ſeemed to promiſe the continuing as 
"6 Jong 
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long as the world ſhould laſt. Of thoſe which were 
employed in the great Cruſades ; ' thoſe holy expedi- 
tions which, underneath the ſanction of religion, coſt 
the lives of ſo many millions of men: of that of Ma- 
. homet I. and H. and of Tamerlane. In ſhort, let 
us gather together, if poſſible, in our memories, the 
unaceountable number of troops which have been 
employed by ſea and land, fince there firſt roſe vp 
empires and republics, kingdoms and ſovereigns ; let 
vs, from all theſe various troops Joined together, 
whereof ſcarce one poor centinel has eſcaped the in- 
fernal regions, compoſe, in our imaginations, one 
Gngle army, and make from thence ſome kind of i: 
dea of the redoubtable power of Jord Lucifer ; 
power which never any ſovereign on earth ere pat; 
or ever will come near. With forces thus formi- 
dable, and which he could double and treble, or e- 
ven multiply an hundred fold, ſhould he, in any caſe 
of neceſfity, oblige all his ſubjects to take arms, we 
may ealily conceive, without any difficulty, that this 
morarch, at every minute, is more than in a poſture 
to defend himſelf againſt whoſoever fhould have the 
raſhneſs, or rather folly, to attack him. If age and 
experience had not made him wiſer than he was for - 
merly, what might he not have undertaken with 


ſuch unheard. of and innumerable armies? | 
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of the ſeveral virtues and excellencies that prevail 
in Hell. | 


1 us now endeavour to conclude: for however 
intereſting, however curious our ſubject may 
be in itſelf, I cannot help being afraid of wearying 
my readers by ſo great a number of objects, of re- 
flexions, and of conſiderations. Let us then, I ſay, 
"finiſh with a detail which will be no leſs amazing, 
no leſs uſeful than all the reſt of theſe which I have 
already offered, viz. that of the many virtues which 
_ reign, and are produced, in the infernal regions ; 
greatly ſuperior to thoſe which we ſee at preſent, 
though in ſo ſmall a number, in the world. 
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USTICE is the firſt of Sub properties, TY 


finding no longer an aſylum on earth, and Be- 
ing uſeleſs in heaven, which 1 is not inhabited but by. 
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juſt perſons, is now retired into hell, where ſhe ex- 
etreiſes her ſupreme authority, with a degree of im- 
partiality and integrity worthy of herſelf ; and which 
| ſhe could not do upon earth. In ſhort, although we 
| have here upon earth a great number, and perhaps 
too many, laws, nevertbeleſs, there is nothing more 
rare to be found amongſt us, than judges, who cauſe 
them exactly to be obſerved, or even themſelves 
MKriQly to follow them to the utmoſt rigour. Even 
. the: moſt heinous crimes, buried in darkneſs, are 
often committed unnoticed by the eye of Juſtice, 
and far from her tribunal ; or if by chance ſhe ſhould 
ſuſpect, or even tabe cognizance of them, how often 
do offenders, by dint of hardineſs and bold deniab 
eſcape the puniſhment they deſerve for them? O- 
thers, by the irrcefiſtible aid of gold, bribe their 
judges, procure impunity, and ſometimes even par- 
Yon. Nay more, often amongſt them we find, that 
the blood of the innocent pays for that of the guil- 
wot 
In bell you never meet with this, nor any thing 
in the leaſt like it. Every thing there is done ac- 
cording to the laws of the moſt exact and ſecure 
Juſtice, and chaſtiſement there treads upon the heels 
of guilt. Theſe are ſuch judges as it is impoſſible to 
impoſe on ; judges who cannot be corrupted, either 
by gold or filver, much leſs win over by ſolicitations. 
, Beelzebub, Belial, and Aſhtaroth, are perſonages i in · 


corruptible, and not — to be deceired. With 
them 
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them the ſubtle Maſkwells and Tartuffes, who have! 1 


ſo well. deecived the world by falfe exteriors, can ex- 
pect no Favour ; judicious too as incotruptible, not 
all the falſe excuſes they produce avail them any 
thing, except it is ſometimes to cauſe the chaſtiſe- 


ment they deſerve to be increaſed on them. Before DE ; | 


theſe upright judges, birth, genius, dignity, rank, 
riches, beauty, fortune, are all as nothing, nor can 


beſtow the ſmalleſt privilege. The ſame crimes al 


ways ſuffer an equal puniſhment, whoever has com- 
mitted them. The mighty monarch Saul is no Ieſs 
harſhly treated for his attempt on his own life, and 
opening with his ſword his way to hell himfelf, than 


is his armour- bearer, who. iid him i in this cri 
minal action. 


Nax more, we may ſee by our ſacred oracles, 


that the great are there flill more rigorouſly puniſhed: | 
than other men; and this for many very ſtrong rea- 


ſons: the firſt is, becauſe in the bigh ſtations, they 
maintained on earth, they owed a good example to 


the lefler people, to whom they, on the contrarys. 


ſet forth a bad one : ſecondly, becauſe being better 
inſtructod, and enlightened, they ought to be better : 
in the third place, becauſe, by being richer, they 


were in a better condition to aſfiſt the wretched. 


In ſhort, becauſe they have converted to the uſe of 
evil the means which God had given them for to do 


5 TAIS truth is ſo conſtant and natural, that even 


—_ the 
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the /Pagans have acknowledged, and preached it, ag 
© we may fay, on their houſe-tops. Every one, ſays 

8 Seneca, in one of his tragedies, blames himſelf in 
hell for bis own crimes, and cannot lay the blame 
upon any other. © I have ſeen” (he makes one of 
his heroes ſay, whom be imagines juſt returned from. 
the infernal regions) © princes and generals reflect- 
« ing, in moſt frightful dungeons, upon the crimes 
« they had committed; and tyrants ignominiouſly 
10 whipt by their ſubjects, whom they had od 
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Excellent advice to zone men. 


Would by no means adviſe honeſt men, who 
are obliged to have recourſe to Juſtice, to 
protect them from the oppreſſion of the wicked, to 
make application to any of our courts here on earth 

for their redreſs, nor even to our kings or princes; 


3 
4 1 - 


n 


; | | becauſe theſe laſt, ſuffering themſelves almoſt always 
i 3 ro be win by the ſolicitations of their wives or mi- 
i | ſtreſſes, their miniſters, favourites, or confeffors, ſee 
C but through the eyes of others, who are blind them- 


ſelves to Juſtice, and make it a point on all occafions - 
to deceive the judges themſelves, The beſt advice 
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in this: caſe that I can give them, is to come ſtraight Ss 


to hell, where Juſtice reſides, as in her true and on- : 
ly abode. If they ſhould even happen here above to 
have loſt: their law ſuits, and conſequently their 


goods, their fortunes, and ſometimes even lives, as 


we but too often ſee, to the ſhame of | humanity ;z. I 
ſill adviſe them to appeal to this univerſal parlia- 
ment, before whom all the world muſt one day ap- 
pear : a court wherein they may be certain they wily 
be heard; and juſtice done them even on juſtice 
. i 
To. this ſalutary piece of advice I ſhall join ano= | 
ther, which is no leſs neceſſary and uſeful' to thoſe. 
who undertake this voyage. This is, that they will 
take care upon their arrival of approaching the quar- 
ters of the bad women, whoſe ordinary employment 
in this habitation is to torment all honeſt and ſober 
people; and they ſhew more rage and cruelty in the 
acquitting themſelves of this, than even the  infernal 
furies themſelves do towards the greateſt criminals 
that are given over to them. 
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An agreeable ſtory upon this ſubjecꝭ. 


HAT you-may not think that 1 exaggerate the 
i matter, I am going to relate you a pleafant 
| K 4. | ſtoryz 
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ſtory, that 1 remember to have read in an excellent 
author (though, indeed, I have forgot his name; for 
| if I can help it I never read any other.) This wri- 
ter, who is a man of great judgment, and not in the 
leaſt given to credulity, ſays, that a Certain man who. 
had a wife that made this world bis purgatory 
(chougb, in the main, à very well behaved, modeſt 
kind of gentle woman) happening to die ſome little 
time after her, took immediately the road to paradiſe, 
as ſoon as the breath was out of his body, as a re- 
ward for his patience in this world 3 arriving at the 
gate, he knocks, the good man St. Peter opens the 
door, and invites him very-civilly to walk in, and 
take the place which was deſtined for him in hea. 
ven. The husband ſtops a moment; as it were, to. 
reflect; and then demands of St. Peter, whether or: 
not he thought his wife was there? The good faint 
anſwered ſhe was: upon which the: honeſt man, 
without aſking any thing more, takes immediately 
to his heels, and makes for the road to hell, as faſt 
as bis legs would carry him; rather inclining to 
renounce heaven, than be in the ſame place with 
his wife, whom he was certain would, out of the a- 
bundance of her virtue, make heaven as great a hell 
to him, as ſhe had done this earth. Now, if good 
women, at leaſt thoſe whom we for the moſt part 
take for ſuch, are 8 of e! a deſart * 


hell * 


N Piety and repentance reign in Hell. 2 
v 3TIC E ; is not the ſole virtue which i is known, | 
practiſed, and ſeverely exerciſed in the infernal 
empire: piety there ſhines forth in a diſtinguiſhed 
manner. It would even ſeem, that the leſs of this- 
virtue the damned had whilſt alive, the more they 
make appear in this habitation after their death. In- 
deed upon earth, the moſt of them had no reſpect for 
the true God; they knew not what it was to bow 
their knees in prayer to him; but different countries- 
different manners. For as a certain apollle obſerves, 
they are as pious in hell, as they were impious 
on earth, and adore bim in fear and trembling. 4. 
and inſtead of the blaſphemies that were uſed to come ; 
out of their i impious and ſacrilegious mouths againlt 
him, they. acknowledge all his infinite perfeCtions, . 
which they never ceaſe praiſing : although their 
prayers are loſt; and without effect (for in this place 
there is no room to hope for either mercy or for- 
giveneſs) they fail not to continue them, and that i in 
the moſt eager manner, as we ſee i in the ſcriptures, | 
after the example of the wicked rich man.. Whil FE 
upon earth they never would hear repentante ſpoke | 
of, far leſs practiſe it ; they have lived and perſiſted 
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in a continual ſucceflion of crimes, which they never 

have been willing to renounce for the moſt pathetic 

exhortations or preſſing inflances that could be made 

them; in hell, they become ſincerely penitent, and 

abhorring the heinouſneſs of their crimes, with all 
the bitterneſs of heart, expreſs the moſt lively grief 5 
and deſpair for the committing of them, by tears, 
ens, and ſighs. | 
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The edifying diſcourſes beld by the damned. 


N ſhort, piety and the love of repentance, even mot 
| the moſt rigorous kind, is ſo powerful in hell, 
that it is aſſerted, that Lucifer himſelf ſaid one day 
to one of his moſt intimate' friends, and even atteſted 
it by an oath, that if a pillar was to be erected from 
the profoundeſt place of his kingdom to reach Hea- 
ven, and that this pillar was to be thick ſet on all 
fides with the points of nails, knives, ſaws, razors, 

and the ſharpeſt weapons, and he was afterwards to 
be cloathed with an human body, and thus to be 
drawn night and day upwards and downwards the 
whole length of the pillar, till the day of judgment, 
he would with all his heart ſubmit to this horrible 
and frightfut puniſhment, e he might at the 
| end 
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end of the time be eſtabliſhed to that ſtate abs glory. 
and perfection in which he was formerly, and from 
whence he is now for ever fallen. 


r 
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The ſurpriſing r 7 manners that prevails in 
Hell. | 


NOTHER effect occaſioned in hell by the 
goodneſs which thoſe who dwell in it profeſs, 
is a reformation of manners, which are remarkably 
pure in all thoſe who inhabit it, and the conſequence of 
all the vices and crimes which they addicted them-_ 
ſelves to, while on earth. In hell there is no ſuch 
thing committed as murder, theft, injuſtice, or plun- 
der; no drunkards, no debauchers of girls, or wives, 
are ſeen there, and conſequently no cuckalds. It is, 
doubtleſs, this which has made Lucian ſay, that, in 
order to have the honour of being admitted, it was 
neceſſary, before hand, to renounce in this life all 
bad habits, and vices.  * There, ſays this amiable” 
© and ingenious writer, the philoſopher ought to re- 
&* nounce his pride, infatuation, and his love for dif- 
% pute. There the tyrant Lampiſchus ought to re · 
« nounce his folly, violence, brutality, and eruelty; 


and Crato bis voluptuous life, trophies and digni- 
11 | (© ties. 


— 
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„ties.“ In effect, in hell every thing is ordered 
and directed conformable to the laws of honour and 
equity, which is not for the moſt part the caſe on 
earth. O happy abode! truly may you be ſaid to 
bave brought the golden-age with you, whoſe 
Joſs has been ſo Jong bewailed here 1 in the world. 


The fru zumiliey of the inhabitants of Hol A 


HE third victue which reigns in hell is 3 
ty; and it is an amazing thing to ſee the 
Sick progreſs it makes in this country. As much 
as men made themſelves unſupportable and hateful 
on earth to their fellow ereatures, with pride, vain 
glory, ambition and luxury, ſo much in this latter 
abode does their humility render them amiable and 
recommendable. _ I ſhall quote no other proof of 
this than the example of the, wicked rich man; : while 
he was on earth, he would not ſo much as conde- 
ſcend to caſt a look on the poor and miſerable Laza- 
rus, who lay at his gate; but ſcarce had he put his 
ſoot in hell, when he began to intreat Abraham to 
ſend him this very perſon, he had ſo deſpiſed, to be 
his cup-bearer. It is the fame with the relt of tbe 
4 damned: 


3 
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damned: on earth, they did not Sende el to offer 
vp ſo much as one prayer to God; but no fooner 


have they taken this journey, and arrived at the 


end of it, than they make uſe of the moſt fervent 
ſupplications to the very rocks and mountains: 8 
though they can neither underſtanding nor hear thems 
they conjure them by whatever is moſt moving, not 
to lend them their aſſiſtance to get out of this their 
new abode, but to grant them at leaſt the NR 
to fall upon and overwhelm then. "3 
"'Waar infatiable ambition Scat on earth! Never 
content with their preſent condition, riches, dignity, 


or employment, theſe proud and reſtleſs mortals are 
"every moment. endeavouring to advance themſelves 
above what they are. This fury, which may be call- 
ed the human phrenzy, is in ſome things carried to 
2 degree of childiſh folly. * How many debates and 


quarrels ariſe between the greateſt men of the church 


and ftate, and private perſons, for the fancied honours | 


of rank and precedency ? What ſums of money fol- 
iſhly laid out? What time ſpent # What paper uſe. 


leſsly blotted ? What expenſive journeys undertaken? 
How many weary days of travel, and nights of watch- 


ing, to ſupport and maintain - theſe follies of pride? 
But how often is even the publick fervice interrupt-. 


ed by it, and buſineſs, commerce, and the people 


themſelves,” made to ſuffer ; witneſs thofe diets, con- 
greſſes, cquncits, and all the other aſſemblies, which 
12 * to make reſpectable in the eyes of the 
N 5 
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people, and where, in fact, the greateſt part of the 
time is ſpent in contending. with each other upon 
theſe. ridiculous and childiſh points. In ſhort, this 
madneſs i is ſometimes carried fo far, that it even colts 
thoſe who are ſeized with it their lives. There was 


a proof of this happened ſome years ago at Prague a 


between two miniſters; the one belonging to the 
court of Spain, and the other belonging to ſome I- 
talian prince; theſe two diſputed about ſome ſubject 


of this kind, and that even in the church, and at the 
very foot of the altar; the quarrel. was not to be a- | 


greed by all the endeavours that could be uſed; nor 
did it end till the Italian was killed by the Spaniard, 
who had challenged him to fingle combat. 

Ix bell they know not what it is to murder one 


another, nor to diſpute about ſuch. nonſenſe; free 
from ambition and vanity, every one is content with | 
bis lot, and the place which divine juſtice bas ap- 


pointed him; and takes poſfeffion of ir without 


grumbling, or uttering a proteſt, petition, memorial, 
or revocation, in arreſt of GOA | ta the decree. 


of the infernal court. 


7 


% 
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CHAP. XVI. 


| The admirable moderation and fougility which 1 : 


there. 


HE fourth virtue which is acquired, and much 


practiſed in hell, is moderation and frugality. | 


See the wicked rich man who, while he was on 
earth, mutt have upon his table every thing which the 


earth produced nice and delicate, and even thoſe 


would ſcarcely ſuffice him; he muſt alſo have the 


beſt cock that was to be had in the country, and the 
moſt beautiful - lackeys to ſerve him at his table; 


choice ſpirits, and jovial companions, to amuſe him; 
and thoſe of the higheſt rank for his companions z 
but the firſt meal he made in hell wrought a total 
change in him. Temperance, moderation, and 
frugality became immediately his favourite virtues z 


de no longer required thoſe delicacies that he had 


above; plain water ſuffices, and of that not in go- 
blets filled to the brim, as the moſt excellent wines 


were while on earth, but a ſi ngle drop only ; and that 


drop to be ferved him by a beggar, a miſerable obje& 
covered. with ſores; this he begs as a favour, but it 


aw 


is refuſed to o his moſt earneſt ſupplications. What 


acknowledgment, | 


4 
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acknowledgment, what thanks are not due from the 
damned to Lucifer, who forms ſo well, in ſo ſhort a 
time, his ſubjects to the practice of virtues which are 

at preſent ſo 8 in the world! 2 | 


sss sss 
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And incomparable charity. 


R charity, and the love of our neighbour, we 
may ſeek in vain throughout all the univerſe for 
2 e where theſe two virtues ſhine forth. ſo much 
as in hell. What can the earth offer to us worthy 
to be compared to them? On the contrary, what- 
heinous crimes does there not reign on earth, where 
the love of our neighbour ſeems to be quite un- 
known? Do not we fee barbarous mothers murder- 
ing the ſweet innocent creatures they. have given 
birth to; | unnatural fathers bathing their criminal 
| hands in the blood of their own children ;. cbildren 

turning parricides, and killing the authors of their: 
being; huſbands and wives attempting the life of 
each other? Is the voice of Nature or blood heard 
amongſt theſe wretches? much leſs do they practiſe 
the love they owe their neighbour: alas ! they never 
once think of it: on the contrary, they every day be · 
| come e irreconcileable and implacable enemies to each 

| 3 


5 that he might be permitted to return once more to 
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other, for the leaſt trifle, « or the ſmalleſt debate . a 9 
may happen to arife, | 3 
Ix hell theſe monſters of nature are 1 un · 
known; there charity reigns throughout, and though 
the damned are ſenfible, that all the good they can do, 
will be of no uſe, yet they ſeem, from that very reaſon 
to be the more ardent to do good to their neighbours t 
nor do they confine their charity to hell alone; they 
extend it even to thoſe on earth, to their relations, = 
friends, and acquaintance, for whoſe ſalvation they 
are ſo much intereſted, that they offer themſelves to 
return to earth again, if they might be allowed, in 
order to aſſiſt them in working it out. We ſee this 
again in the wicked rich man we have ſo oſten mens 
tioned (who, in this point, as in many others, may 

ſerve as a model,) while he lived on earth, he was as, 

indifferent about the ſalvation of his brethren as of; 
his own, and thought of nothing but ſharing pleaſures: 
and diverſions, with them, and agreeably enjoying 
the riches he poſieſſed, and which he was to leave 
them after his death; as being perſuaded they would 
make the fame uſe of them as he had done before, 
But no ſooner had he fetched the laſt gaſp, and en- 
tered the borders of the infernal regions, than brothers. 
ly love and charity, for the firſt time, toob poſſeſ- 
ſion of his breaſt ; and intereſting himſelf fincerely in 

their converſion, he begs in the moſt urging manners; 


the worlds? to warn them. to lead a better liſe, and to 
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labour ſeriouſly in the great work of their ſalvation. 
In ſhort, the charity of hell is ſo great, that they have 
eſtabliſhed a prieſt for ever, who does nothing day and 
night, but preach morality to the damned, that, 
though they neither loved nor practiſed it, whilſt 
on earth, they may nevertheleſs after their deaths do 
It. 


CH AP. XVII.. 
Excellent union and concord kept in Hell. 


N ſhort, the laft virtue, which compleats all the 
others, and which makes an abode in hell prefer- 

able to that upon earth, is, the peace and concord 
which reigns there. How amazing! how ſtrange | 
18 the difference! On earth we ſee, we hear nothing 
talked of, but troubles, diſcords, ſeditions, revolctions- 
and wars. Man, inſtead of living with his equals 
in harmony and vnion, as if they were his brethren, 
acts with them like the wolf amongſt the lambs, 
ſhewing every act of cruelty and fierceneſs. In hell 
there is nothing like this; the damned are never 
ſeen to be angry with one another, or to fight and 
kill one another, about trifles, like men on earth: 
all, on the contrary, ſeem to have one ſame and 
only will; and all conſpire, each on his ſeparate 
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part, to every thing which may maintain that. 
good union which reigns amongſt them. 
__ InDEED: without this good underſtanding, this 
wonderful harmony, this precious peace and concord, 


the empire of Lucifer could never have ſupported it- | 


ſelf as it has done during ſo many ages, in the bril- 
liant ſtate in which it is in at preſent, and which it 

ſhall eternally ſubſiſt in: for thou well knoweſt, gen⸗ 
tle reader, nay, it was the Saviour of the world wha 
told us ſo himſelf, that“ if a kingdom be divided 
« againſt itſelf it cannot ſtand ;” for which reaſon, 
had there ever reigned the leaſt diviſion: in bell, it 
mult long before this have been intirely annihilated. 

Nay further ſtil}, ſo natural to the very conſtitution 
of the place is this ſpirit of peace and union, that 
even thoſe great and famous perſonages, who, while 
they lived, ſet the world in a tumult, are there no 
ſooner entered, than they immediately begin to | 
breathe an air of perfect union and tranquillity. 
There you ſee Hannibal and Scipio, Romans and 
_ Carthaginians, Cæſar and Pompey, Marius and Syl- 
la, Antony and Auguſtus, Cicero and Cataline, li- 
ving together in the beſt underſtanding and friend» 
ſhip in the world ; which they could. never do whilſt 

upon earth, 

_ Trros Livy 8 and admires in one part of 
his Roman hiſtory, that Hannibal's good fortune was 
equal to his courage and valour, in that, although 
bis army was fo very , and conſiſted of 


troops 


* 
. 
: 
* 
* 4 
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genuiſes were intirely different, he nevertheleſs 
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troops of all nations, whoſe bumours, characters, and 


knew how to manage them all with ſo much dexte- 
rity and prudence, that there never had been heard 
of ſo much' as the ſmalleſt diſpute, diſturbance, or 
emotion in bis camp. How much more admirable 
ſtill then muft appear the ſkill of Lucifer, as well as 
his difcretion, who, having gathered together in his 


mighty empire all the nations of the earth, even na- 


tions which have at all times been in perpetual ha- 
tred and warfare, is nevertheleſs fo great a maſter 


of the art of governing, that ſince they have inlified 


as his ſubjects, they have not ever fought againſt 


each other; the Romans with the Africans or Ger- 


mans; the Greeks againſt the Perfians or Chriſti- 
ans with the Saracens z much leſs with one another 
which is at preſent fo common in our upper world. 


In his dominions, the Turks riſe not iri arms againſt 
the Hungarians 3 the Tartars againſt the Poles, Chi> 


neſe, or Muſcovites ; the Engliſh againft the French; 
the Dutch againſt the Spaniards ; or Swedes againſt 
the Danes. So far the contrary, that all theſe na- 
tions, the moment that they fer their feet within the 
infernal regions, there lofe immediately the hatred 
they had againſt each other whilſt on earth; they 
ſwear a conſtant and eternal friendſhip ; ; and all con- 
cur with a degree of emulation, in every ching 


that can promote, maintain, or ſtrengthen it, or add 


a n rivet to its Links. © Matchleſs happineſs 1: 1 
a ee 
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inexpreſſible felicity ! which was never enjoyed up- 
on earth, and which they have not always had iq 
heaven; ſince our ſacred writings inform - us, that 
the revolt of the angels formerly excited there great 
troubles, and was the occaſion of a cruel and terri- 
ble war. A. rebellion which never has been ſeen 
in hell, nor never will be ſeen to happen whilſt that 
empite ſubſiſts, that is to ſay, for ages of ages, even 
to eternity, when time ſhall be no more. 


| Emp of the Tarnd and Lasr Par. 
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CONCLUSION. 
OW, reader, will you believe me upon my 
word? Have I not kept up to the promiſe 
which I made when I began this work? I then 
promiſed you a faithful picture of the world, ſuch as 
it has been ſince its origin until this preſent time. 
Have I not acquitted myſelf of my promiſe ? Follies, * | 
crimes, debaucheries, vices, extravagances, diſors | 
ders, foibles of all kinds, have I made paſs before 
your eyes: ſuch are the features which characteriſe, 
in general and particular, the beautiful body of 
which we have the honour to be the members. Will 
you not confeſs to me, after obſerving this picture 
well, this perfect reſemblance you have been looking 
at, that it is very worthy of hell, and that the ſu- 
preme and ſovereign perte Being would do it very 
great injuſtice, if he was not to reward it in another 
world? 5 
© You have here been preſented with ſomething of 


every kind which either ſacred, profane, poetical, 
; mytho- 
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inythological, ancient, or modern vines call fut- _ 
niſh to our author, who might bave recounted thou- 3 
fands of others with great facility. In this almoſt 
innumerable multitude of actions of every kind, it 


is ſcarce poſſible, unleſs you are intirely blinded 
with ſelf- love, but that you muſt have perceived 
ſome of your own actions, ſome of your follies, and 


Perhaps even Tome of your vices. Nay, the author 


even intended to give you, as well as all the reſt of 


bis readers, a place in this general portrait, where, 


however, he will perceive ſome ſtriking likeneſs of 
himſelf. And malice has been ſo far from having 


any ſhare in this public cenſure, that it is, on the 
contrary, only the pure effect of an ingenuous cha- 


Tity which undertook to draw the picture you have 


received of hell, in expeQation of reforming you 
for ever from thoſe crimes and vices which muſt in- 


fallibly precipitate you into 11 as millions of others 


| have been. 
Tu ss are then, my dear reader, the ſolid and 
ſerious conſequences which you ought to draw, and 


which muſt naturally follow, ſrom the ingenious work 
which you have been reading This was the eſſen 
tial point which I had in view when I began to give 
you a tranflation of ir, May heaven grant that our 
intentions both ſucceed, and that after having led 
you in imagination to hell, we may never have the 
terrible misſortune to find ourſelves in that frightful 
kingdom! This is my 1 ſincere and ardent * 3 
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